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From the Liberator. 


Voting for Disunion at the Ballot-Box. 





The following are the remarks offered on 
this subject by Epmunp Quincy, before the 
last Annual Mecting of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society : 

The resolution is on the duty of abolition- 


ists, with regard to political action under the | 
Constitution of the United States. I suppose | 


that almost all of those who listen to me now, 
are aware of the position which abolitionists 
of the American and of the Massachusetts A. 
S. Societies oceupy, with regard to the Con- 
oti ‘ 
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an see what we could do to remove it, in 
due time we discovered that we ourselves 
were among the main supporters of slavery ; 
that our shoulders were underneath the in- 
verted cone which was standing upon its 
apex in this country, and threatening us with 
destruction. We found that the very first 
thing which we, as abolitionists had to do, 
was to take away our support from that insti- 
tution. It was as Frederick Douglass said, 


* You have your feet upon our necks, and our b 


demand is to take them off.’ 

We looked at the Constitution, and found 
that, by the provisions which it makes to sus- 
tain slavery, which protected the slave-trade | 
for twenty years, which made slavery a na- 
tional institution, which gave the whole dom- 
ination of the whole country to a small oli- 


_I supp ose. hat you , ' ; 
fh ¢ Sa tee |’ nmeetne hes 


or that man to do his will. He may not say, 
Ido not mean that he shall do these very 
things. Voting is a legal act. 

There are those in this country, who have 
set up the opinion, that the Constitution is a 
dogma, a belief, to which every man may ap- 
ply his own standard, his own vagaries of 
belief. But any man who knows anything 
about the application of law to life, knows 
that the Constitution is a law, the highest 
rule of civil action, and is to be interpreted 
according to the received rules fur the inter- 
pretation of laws, and its meaning is to be 
determined by the tribunal it has itself erect- 
ed for that purpose. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the aboli- 
i i iments with regard 


. ws trom appointing persons to 
do these things, when we know that they will 
not dothem. It seems to me, that it is not, 
in the highest sense, good faith to enter into 
a course of political action of this kind. It 
seems to me, that there is no alternative be- 
tween acting under this Constitution as it is, 
appointing men to act under itas it is receiv- 
ed, and refusing to act under it altogether, 
doing what we can to overthrow it and sub- 
stitute another Constitution in its place. ‘That 
seems to me to he the honest, open, fair, above- 
oard course, to be taken in a case like this. 
Voting under the Constitution is a definite 
thing, which is decided by the character of 
the Constitution, and the laws under it, and 
we cannot make it anything else, by any opin- 
ion in our own minds. It is a thing which 
we ought not todo. We have the highest 





tehy of slaveholders, and which pledged 
the whole physical force of the entire nation | 
to put down a servile revolution, if it-should | 
break forth; when we discovered that this | 


Constitutional authority in this country, the 
late Chief Justice Marshall, that the Consti- 
tution of the U.S. is created anew every time 
the people go to the ballot-box; and he says 


was what the Constitution required, and that | that, whenever the people should cease to 
men could not enter into public office without | Ys the Constitution would die, for want of 


swearing to support the Constitution, we 
found that we could not swear to do theoe | 
things, resolving not todo them. We could 
not escape from this by verbal equivocation, 
or by mental reservation, and we therefore 
refused to accept office, because we should 
be obliged to swear to support that Con-| 
stitution. By another step, by precisely 
the same course of reasoning, we discover- 
ed that what we could not do ourselves, we 
could not do by attorney; and therefore, we 
arrived at that further truth, that not only may 
we not accept an office which requires an 
oath to support the Constitution, but we may 
not appoint another to take that oath, and do 
that work for us. That is the position in 
which this Society now stands. 

The resolution before us is one which has | 
been brought before the meeting by one of | 
the most faithful, uncompromising friends of | 
abolition in the country, who supposes that | 
there is a way in which abolitionists may 
vote, without compromising their principles, 





| breath, 


The Constitution is renewed, is cre- 
ated afresh, every time a man goes and pla- 
ces his vote in the ballot-box. ‘That is the 
breath of its nostrils, the life-blood which 
circulates through its veins, 

1 do not think this course, which has been 
proposed, is consistent with the principles 
which we have laid down; and I am confi- 
dent that it would be mischievous, so far as 
it had any effect at all. I do not believe that 
it would be adopted to any considerable ex- 
tent; and if it were, I think that it would 
lower our position, would injure our standing 
and relations to the world. We shall gain 
nothing, we have gained nothing, by the at- 
tempts which we have made to show our 


! numbers, because our numbers are few. Our 


physical force is nothing in this nation; but 
our moral power is omnipotent. ‘The moral 
power of the Anti-Slavery movement has 
changed the aspect of the nation, has produc- 
ed political results, such as no other revolu- 
tion has done. And it has not been by vo- 


and may thus do a greater work by a testi- | ting, by the force of numbers, but by the pow- 
mony, as our friend calls it, against the ex- | er of truth, told in love and in fidelity. In 


istence of slavery, by recording a vote in this | 
particular manner—that abolitionists shall 


that method I still believe; that philosophy 
I still hold; and holding that philosophy, be- 


vote only for such persons pledged not to ac- | lieving in that method, until my opinion is 
cept office; that their candidates shall be per- | changed by argument, I shall decline assent- 
sons who are notoriously pledged not to ac-| ing to the plan proposed by my friend, impli- 
cept office in the possible contingency of elec- | ed in this resolution, and shall continue to 


tion. 
sion this afternoon. 

It seems to me, sir, that there are objec- 
tions to this plan of my friend, deeper than | 
those arising from expediency—of a more vi- | 
tal character to our fidelity to our principles, 
to the consistency of our conduct. It is said 


That has been the subject of discus- {actin the manner in which | have ever done 


since the commencement of the cause. 


The Drowning of Six Hundred Slaves. 





In the year of 1830, there was hovering on 


eg " : : | the African coast, a large clipper-brig called 
that voting, in itself, is a right thing; that | the Brillante, commanded b 


a desperado 


there is no harm in dropping a piece of pa- named Homans. Homans was an English- 


r, of a particular form and reasonable size, | man by birth, 


into a particular box of wood. I fully assent | 


and was known along the 
whole coast and in Cuba, as the most suc- 


to that proposition, of course. So there was | cessfy) slaver of his day. ‘The brig was own- 
nothing wrong in the mere act of the Govern-'! eq py two men residing in Havanne, one an 
or of the State, to-day, In signing a piece of Englishman, and the other a Spaniard. She 
paper, which piece of paper is the commis-| was built to carry six hundred negroes, and 


sion of Col. Caleb Cushing. The mere act 
of dipping his pen into the ink, and writing | 
upon a piece of paper, has nothing wrong in | 
it. But there is something very wrong sig- 


nified by that act. here is nothing wrong | 


in the mere act of cutting a rope; but when, | commander. 


in her, Homans had made ten successful voy- 
ages, actually landing in Cuba five thousand 
negroes! The brig carried ten guns, had 


| thirty sweeps, and a crew of sixty Spaniards, 


most of them old pirates, as desperate as their 
An English brig-of-war, which 


in consequence of cutting a rope; a trap-door | yttacked her, was so cut up in hull and rig- 
falls, and a human being is launched into | ging, that she was abandoned and soon after 
eternity, it becomes a serious matter. So it} sunk. An English sloop of war attempted 
is with depositing a ballot in the box; and | to carry the Brillante with boats, which were 
the mere act has, in itself, nothing wrong, | beaten off with great slaughter. Now it was 
bat it may become something wrong by the | known that Homans was again on the coast, 


fact of which it is the outward symbol. Now | and it was resolved 


to make another attempt 


what is voting under the Constitution? The | to take him with the evidence of his guilt on 


act of depositing a ballot in a ballot-box, is | hoard, 


not simply limited by that act. Itis the high- 
est act of sovereignty. In this country, the | 
people are the recognized sovereigns. ‘The | 


The arrangements for this purpose 
were all well made. He was allowed to take 
in his cargo of negroes and set sail. 

The Brillante bad not lost sight of the 


will ef the people, signified in the man-) coast when the quick eye of her commander 


ner which they have themselves directed, is 
the will of the sovereign. The officers of the 
government are the ministers, the servants, | 
of this sovereign power, appointed in the man- | 
ner which they have themselves pointed out. | 
The act of voting at the ballot-box is the act | 
by which the sovereign of the country ap- 
points his ministers. 

This is a matter of fact, not of opinion. 

The necessary results of the act of voting 
are decided by the Constitution itself. What 
is the Constitution? Why, it is the charter, 
by which the sovereign has limited his own 

wers. The sovercign being absolute, hav- 
a absolute control of his political power, of | 
life and death, he limits his own power by a 
charter. This is done in the old world; it) 





| diabolical. 


has been done over and over again. Wehave | 


done it in this country, only the sovereigns 
were many, instead of one. The sovereigns 
have limited their power by this charter; and 


when they vote under that charter, the mean- | 


ing of that act is to be determined by what | P 


that charter contains. By that act, he has 
not renounced, but limited his sovereignty. 
He cannot hold his seat upon the throne, and 
abdicate it at the same time. The Constita- 


tion of the United States is the commission | 


of the servant, by which the sovereign indi- 
cates what it is 
do. The Constitution, containing these pro- 
slavery, these wicked, these inhuman clau- 


is pleasure that he should | 


ses, is the commission by which the sove-— 


reign directs his servant what he is to do; 
when he comes to the ballot-box, he takes 


discovered that he was entrapped. Four 
cruisers, three of them English and one A- 
merican, had been lying in wait for him, and 
escape was hopeless. In running away from 
one he would come in reach of another.— 
Night was coming on, and Homans was si- 
lently regarding his pursuers, when suddenly 
the huge sails flapped idly—the wind died 
away, and the slaver was motionless on the 
waters. 

“This will not do,” Homans muttered, 
knocking away the ashes from his seyar, 
** their boats will be down on me before I am 
ready for their visit.’ 

And, as he said this, his stern face lit up 
with a smile, the expression of which was 

It was evident enough that he 
some desperate plan. 

A dozen sweeps were got out,and the ves- 
sel moved slow!y through the water. Mean- 
time the darkness having deepened, Homans 

ed to carry out his design. 

The cable attached to the heaviest anchor 
was taken out-side of the hawse-hole, and 
carried round the rail of the brig, extending 
from the bow, aft round the stern, and then 
forward round the other side. The hatches 
were then taken off, and the 

up, each securely ironed by the wrists. As 
the miserable wretches came up from the hot 
hold into the fresh air, they expressed b 
their looks a gratitade which would have sof- 
tened the heart of any but the fiend in whore 
power were. Without a word they 
were led to the side, and made to bend over 


ditated 





up his paper sceptre, and indicates this man jhe rail, outside of which the chain ran.— 


———___ 





The irons which clasped their wrists 


I 
then fastened by smaller chains to the lil cs 
t 


of the cable. was slow work, but at 

end of four hours, six hundred Africans, m 
and female, were bending over the rail of 
brig, in a painful position, holding by 

chained hands the huge cable which was: 
tached to a heavy anchor, suspended by 
single sling from the bow. i 

Homans himself examined the fasteni 
to see that every negro was strongly bo 
to the chain. ‘This done, he ordered the 
work of the hold to be broken up, broug 
deck, bound up in matting, and well 
with shot and thrown overboard. ‘The 
was completed an hour before daybreak, 
now the only 1 itnegses of Hg . i 
turned to the mate, and with a smile fullfof 
meaning, said in Spanish, 

** Harro, take an axe and go forward. ™ 
wind will come off to us soon. Listen tot 
word, and when you hear it, eut the sling.” 

The man went forward, and Homans turn- 
ed, and in vain endeavored to penetrate the 
darkness. 

**1 don’t want to lose the niggers,” he said, 
speaking aloud, ‘and yet I dare not wait 
until daylight. J wish I knew where the 
hounds were.” 

At that instant the report of a gun reached 
his ear, and then another, and another, and 
another, in different directions. ‘The cruisers 
were firing signals. 

“That's enough,” exclaimed Homans, “J 
know where you are.’ Then, raising his 
voice, he cried, ** Harro, are you ready ‘— 
The wind will reach us soon.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,’’ was the response. 

In a few minutes the sails began to fill, 
and the vessel moved slowly through the wa- 
ter. 

“How much water do you suppose we 
have here?’ asked Homans, turning to the 
man at the wheel. 

“Fifty fathoms, at least,” was the reply. 

That will do,” the slaver muttered, and 
he walked forward, and examined carefully 
the **chain gang,” as he brutally termed his 
diabolical invention. 

The negroes sent up piteous groans. For 
many hours they had bent over in this unna- 
tural position, by which they were suffering 
the keenest torture. 

The breeze strengthened, and the Brillante 
dashed like a racer over the deep. Homans 
hailed from the quarter deck, while his men, 
collected in groups, saw unmoved the con- 
summation of the plan. 

** Are you ready, Harro?”’ 

* Ay, ay, sir.” 

Homans looked round, and into the dark- 
ness, which was fast giving way to the morn, 
Then he thundered out, 

“Strike!” 

There was the sound of a single blow, a 
heavy plunge, and, as the cable fell off the 
side, a crash, above which arose one terrible 
shriek—it was the last ery of the murdered 
Africans. One moment more, and all was 
still. Six hundred human beings had gone 
down with that anchor and chain into the 
depths of the ocean! 

Two hours after daybreak the Brillante 
was overhauled. There was no evidence 
that she was a slaver, and her captors were 
obliged to let her pass. ‘The instractions to 
cruisers at that time did not allow a vessel 
~ _ captured unless negroes were found on 

oard. 


Christian Slaveholders. 


A correspondent of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial Journal, thus speaks of some Chris- 
tian Slaveholders she met in the South : 

Ma. Rippie :— 9 . * 

* * _A christian voluntarily ac- 
quires slaves under a law which prevents his 
emancipating them, then pleads that law as 
an excuse for holding them; nay, christians 
make the laws which they say prevents their 
keeping the laws of God. Christians keep 
slaves because they cannot get rid of them, 
and for the good of the slave. If they would 
give them opportunity to geta ticket on the 
under-ground rail road, the first objection 
would vanish, although I myself knew one 
ease where a pious man was reduced to a 
thought. In the summer of 1838 we were 
in Louisville, Kentucky. I had little thought 
then of ever writing a line for the public, or 
I should have kept some other memento of 
several things than mere memory; but 1 do 
remember well a solemn, sensible, sanctimoni- 
ous soul who dwelt in Walnut street, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth streets. His name is 
long forgotten; but he was a ruling elder in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, and it was 
a goodly sight to see his long sallow face, 
set Zion-ward every Sabbath morn, with his 
stern-visaged wife on his arm and his chil- 
dren around him, going up to the Sanctuary. 
They sang Watt’s psalins there, and had a 
fiddle to help them—for he was a chief sing- 
erin Israel. There was another branch of 
his family—those he kept for their own good 
—who always went to meeting while he was 
at church. ‘I'wo bright lads in particular had 
a regular meeting with some big, fat hogs, 
for a Sunday ride; and many a merry one I 
saw them take; and many a Sabbath they 

reached my sermon. We had music, too, 
ut the fiddle was made of a cornstalk and 

* Rosin the Bow,” and “ Riding ona Rail,” 
served us for psalms, as they did the singing 
themselves and preached gratis | had no right 
to complain. The prayers were said back- 
wards to be sure, and good people would 
have called them profane eursing; but as 
they were kept by a pious Presbyterian for 
their own good, and this was to com- 
pensate for a life of toil without wages, of 
course their spiritual concerns were well at- 
tended to, and what sounded like impreca- 
tions on their own —_— their companions, 
and the b must have been prayers.— 

+. One of these brothers 
who was about ten years old, appeared to be 
a favorite with his master, at least he was 
specially anxious to keep him under his pi- 
ous care, which the little wretch was un- 





grateful enough to wish to leave ; and to pre- 
vent this, the good elder kept on him dering 
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with one that would not stay ? 
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all the months I knew him, and weary months 
before, a stout iron collar—the only one I 
ever saw—with a projection at the back and 
front, and one at each side by the handle or 
tail, which stood up over his head farther 
than he could reach, and was an iron rod as 
thick as my smallest finger. ‘The collar and 
handle must have weighed full five 








square $1. 
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of their Northern brethren. A meeting has onderta show 
been held at Charleston, (S. C.) to waitin on pee Saar cele ae = war 


the subject of the religious instruction of the 
colored population of the State. It was ad- 
dressed by the Hon. Mr. Minrofe, and the 
following resolution passed :— 


" Resolved, That we coneur entirely in the 


through which they had just passed was not 
a struggle for Liberty, fury ples the Declara- 

tion of I ence was merely a flourish 

of rhetori¢, is very questicnable. H 

tion, we fear, would have been Jittle better: 





and was so formed that I never could tell 
how the child lay down, It was_kept on 
him because he would ron away, and as 
christians keep slaves because * they can’t 
get rid of them,” what could the deacon do 
Mr. Riddle, 
neither you nor Mr. Annan need try to iin- 
rove my logic in this, for it must be sound, 


=~ 





he ‘another church there, where they 
sung David’s psalms without a fiddle—that 
is the white folks—but the black b 


of be kept at bay. ‘The Gospel will not be 


than that of the commander of the Massacha- 
setts regiment in General Pillow’s detach- 
ment at Matamoras. 


i exp 1 % the of this 
Church, and by the Presbytery of Charles- 


ton, that, in order that such instruction should 





be given efficiently, and at the same time J. G. We 
with proper safeguards, it must be afforded Pe 
by thoroughly educated ministers, of sound, MR. BUCHANAN—1819 AND 1847. 


principles, who are devoted to the welfare of : 
oa people, and who understand our institu- Dy te. pobiiontion, of Ba, : 
i ce 


to be acquired from Mexico, a Pennsy 
Editor has been studying the history of that 
gentleman, in connection with the ce! 


erceived the matter is in 
Northern 


the right hands. fanaticism will 





the families—the young ones—had the same 
_psalms which the boys belonging to the 
gy oy neighbors had. a ad 
* We used to have some laughing 
about the old preacher who started an inqui- 
oi about the relative value of souls on Coal 
lill and ‘souls in Pittsburgh; but I would 
like to know if a soul in Asia is worth more 
than a soul in Georgia ; or one in China than 
one in Alabama. Our christians have re- 
joiced in the murders and cruel wars of Bri- 
tain in those two countries because they 
changed the laws which kept the Bible from 
reaching the people; while they make and 
uphold laws to create darkness—to keep the 
lamp of life from those whom the Kentucky 
Presbytery has pronounced ‘a nation of hea- 
then in our midst.” Ask our Northern 
churches to interfere for our own * perishing 
heathen,”’ and the laws of your country is 
the answer: ‘churches have no right to in- 
terfere with the laws of the country.” ‘The 
laws of the country doom, as far as they can, 
these millions to eternal death, and christians 
made the laws of the country and refuse to 
unmake them, Again] ask Messrs Annan 
and Kerr, what are you doing for those per- 
ishing millions—those prisoners whom your 
brethren in the church have appointed unto 
death? We hear a great deal about your 
missionary zeal for the heathen over the wa- 
ters, what about those at home? 


They are your brethren’s merchandize, and 
when they sell a soul, 

You'll get part of the price, to spread the 
truth from pole to pole. 


Where are even the prayers for the ve- 
nighted heathen—‘and echo answers where t’ 
Go into one of our churches and the petitions 

te eoing up—that is if such broken-win 
concerns can get up—for the downfall of 
Popery and prelacy, but not a word about 
slavery—for the “bringing in of the Jews, 
e greater fullness of the Gen- 
tile nations; *’ but not a word about the gen- 
tiles we have looked out. Most of our 
preachers are like the Priestand Levite when 
they come to Mason and Dixon's line—to 
the people who have fallen among thieves— 
they pass by on the other side, and then come 
to us with their cant—their zeal for the puri- 
ty of the church, and its worship, just as if 
saying long prayersand contending about the 
meaning of words, while all have their feet 
upon the necks of those whom they are 
trampling into perdition, could be any wor- 
ship. But I may as well quit here, for I 
should never get done ; und again call the at- 
tention of our religious presses, all of them, 
to the question, ** Shall we give the Bible to 
the millions of slaves. * od 
JANE G. SWISSHELM. 


From the Liberator. 
Religious Instruction of Slaves. 


The city of Charleston has lately been 
illustrated by the planting of a germ of a 
great Missionary Enterprise. ‘The great A. 
B, C. of American Apostleship will now be 
met in the Field of the World’s Conversion 
by the X. Y. Z. (or whatever other alpha- 
betics the new Board may be designated by,) 

Southern Sainthood. And between them 
both they will be the Alpha and Omega of 
American Christianity, and pond goo 
whole Alphabet of Godliness. 

They who sit in the Scoffer’s Seat have 
ofien girded at that incorporation of our coun- 
try’s Piety, the American Board of Commis- 
sioners, because they have expended their 
labors on Heathen hearts on the other side of 
the globe, while they left uncared for a whole 
nation of Heathen in their own country.— 
And it has seemed as if they regarded the 
claims of the Antipodes upon their Christian 
offices as greater than those of their neigh- 
bors. As if their love to the perishing souls 
was in the geometrical ratio of the distances 
at which they were from them. As if the 
earth’s diameter were an essential conductor 
of their electric zeal to their converts’ hearts. 

Bot difficulties were in the way of those 
holy men, compared with which the perdi- 
tion of a few million of black souls was of 
little consequence. ‘The Board was the Rep- 
resentative of American Religion—of that Re- 
ligion which overshadows our whole beloved 
country, South as well as North, and binds 
the entire country together in ‘a Glorious 
Union, One and Inseparable, Now and For- 
ever!’ It should not be expected that the 
Permanence of such a Union, the Peace of 
the Charch, and the Comfort of the Ministry 
should be endangered merely for the sake of 
the salvation of a few niggers. At least, we 
suppese that the main-spring of the A. B. C. 
F. M. is still the criminality of withholding 
the Gospel light from souls sitting in dark- 
ness, which cannot attain unto salvation 
without it. We know this used to be the ar- 
gument, when, in our youth, ‘after the most 
Straitest sect of our religion we were brought 
ap’ at Andover, and had to go (for which of 
our sins!) to the Monthly Concert. 

The painful necessity, however, of deliver- 
ing over sable souls to be buffeted for the 
eternal good of olive and copper-colored ones, 
(on the grinsiele, we suppose, that Sir Mun- 
go Malagrow used to be flogged for the 





° 
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1 benefit of King Jamie.) is now happily 
- a to be pon Soy Saints m bel | 
Sonth have taken the matter in hand them- 





selves, to the great comfort and edification of | 


‘ligion * with proper sofe-guards,’ is better for 


P d without ‘pre safeguards.’ — 
* Sound principles,’ oa op, oleniention of 
those Institutions which we have the author- 
ity of the pious Recorder of New Orleans for 
saying are ‘no less sacred than Religion it- 
self,’ will be essential prerequisites for enter- 
ing. cove this missionary field. 

e light of Truth is not to be poured up- 
on the sightless orbs of the slaves in one 
overpowering flood, but let in upon them with 
the wise moderation of experienced Oculists. 
The Bread of Life is not ts be set before their 
starving souls in all its plenteousness, but 
doled out scientifically, lest, perad venture, 
they feed unto repletion, and so perish. A} 
peck of spiritual corn per week will be mea- 
sured out to them for the sustenance of their 
souls, only fhis provender will be ready cook- 
ed to their hands. A class of spiritual over- 
seers will be established to keep the souls of 
the slaves in such repair as will put their 
bodies into the best working order. These 
new Apostles will have their hearers at a 
deadly advantage. ‘Their conversions must 
needs outnumber those of their less fortunate 
brethren. The cartwhip in one hand must 
pa facilitate the reception of the gospel 

eld inthe other. The minister whocan have 
a dilatory convert tied up by the thumbs and 
flogged at his discretion, must of necessity 
have a prevailing influence over the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. We shall look for an ex- 
tended Revival over the whole Southern 


Compromise of 1820. ‘The results of his re- 
search, are two resolu passed ata ic 
meeting in Lancaster, in 1819, re bya 
Committee of which the Secretary of State 
was one. He found them in an old newspa- 
per, and now republishes them in the Yurk 
Republican. 
ey are as follows! 

Resolved, That the Representatives in Com 
gress from this District be, and they are here- « 
by most earnestly requested to use their ut- 
most endeavors, as members of the Nationab 
Legislature, to prevent the existence of slavery 
in any of the territories or States which may 
be erected by Congress. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meets 
ing, the members of Congress who, at the 
last session, sustained the cause of Justice; 
Homanity and Patriotism, in opposing the 
introduction of Slavery into the State then 
endeavored to be formed out of ‘the Missouri 
territory, are entitled to the warmest thanke 
of every friend of humanity. 

Now, let it be remembered that Slavery 
had been permitted to exist in the Louisiana 
Territory, without any discouragement from 
Congress, and, that the people of that territo- 
ry about to form themselves into a State, 
adopted a Constitution recognizing and con- 
tinning the system. Slavery was undoubt- 
edly unconstitutional in the whole Territory, 
as there was no pewer in the General Govern 
— ae ye! to at oe such ry gage ca 
ters of this Sch of Salvation | Independent of that, Congress had a clear 
need dismiss from their minds the hopes the dlevtatien over the admission of States, and 
have expressed, that the Abolitionists will | had the right to refuse to the territory, per- 
have their mouths — by it; as well as; mission to form a State, unless they should 
their fears that it will be ‘conceding too {agree to abolish Slavery. Mr. Buchanan, 
ma bs that impracticable generation.— ee out the ane very clear, 

ey understand this game too well. ‘They | at the time the above resolutions were pass- 
ahr Ra one as well hy masters, that Re ed. 

But, clear as the Missouri question was, 
wang md noun catch. prema.) a a = es wishes of a ma- 
p ligion always brings more ’ , 
on the auction-block than Pay nitent sin-  Slenrest Constitutional rights of the Free 
ner. A minister of the Gospel is worth any | States, by the influence of Henry Clay, (for 
ome wi cme fd he, reer ~ well as | which ent aa he has ever hs nee chimed 
metaphorically, be/ongs to the church as some | great credit.) the present question, presen’ 
do. Heaven and Hell, as set forth ‘by min- | by the Wilmot Proviso, ist if possible, clear- 
isters of sound principles,’ are better instru- | er still. ‘There Slavery existed in fact, and 
ments for pre | he nd a ao than | wet poy a | no State ought to be ex- 
cat-o’nine tails a randing irons. eare cluded from the Union on account of an in- 
= whe Pe gg at dis movement of the — which was tolerated in many that 
Slaveholders. ey were ever a crafty gen- already com it, was, to say the least, 
eration. But that Ao people at the North plausible. But here, the seabhe of the Ter- 
should be simple enough not to see through | ritories to be acquired, have already abolish- 
so very vere - eee as this, and to | ed Slavery, and the project that Mr. Buchan- 
tejoice in ief that Slaveholders can im- | an now recommends to the Democrac 
part Christianity to their Slaves, when its Pennsylvania, is, not only to plant the jaethe 
true teaching would show them at once their tution within them, in defiance of al! natural 
equal rights with their masters, és passing | right and the Constitution of the land, but 
strange. But, luckily, the reign of Hentiog | contrat to the express will of the people 
is not over. And, thank Heaven, all the! themselves. Ought Mr. Buchanan to com- 
fools are not dead, yet.—g. plain, if the people, jealous of their rights, 
anstesieeaiipiasitehienadea should suspect that his change of opinion was 
rather the be sweny ae of the allarements of 
the prospective Presidency, than the legiti- 
mate deductions of sound logic, from true 
Constitutional principles t—Cin. Herald, 


The Secretary of the Treasury, since the 
first of January last, has sent upwards of 
twelve millions of dollars to New Orleans— 
, an amount a since the Govern- 
ment was originated.— Washington Union. 








a nigger than the 
A profe of 








From the National Era. 


THE FIRST ANTI-SLAVERY MEET- 
ING IN THE U.S. 

The Attorney Genera] of the State of Loui- 
siana has pronounced the Declaration of In- 
dependence **a humbug,” and Caleb Cush- 
ing, late of Massachusetts, has made the dis- 
covery, announced in his Fourth of July Ora- 
- ~ in rag Arista’s a “> = 

evolutiona ar was not a war for Liber- 
ty. That ms I were not the views of the PR pe pt oy a - penn i — 
men of the Revolution, seems sufficiently pas haa ph nny of the ah ye heve.aent 
manifest. One of the evidences of their idea tore to fond the hungry—~eo fast it hes been 
of the nature and bearing of the Great De- | oi, Mexi oT. nd of death 
claration, is found in the proceedings of a! “ oa aR one 


; " nd destruction, Thus we have teen com- 
meeting held in Middlesex county, New Jer- | * 
a ante uh of 7th month, 1783, the firs annpvysh my pope: wey declines) aay ae 
anniversa signi ‘that instrament, : 
wi the pep of the a a war in Mexico.—N. Y. Express. 

The mre A prea tng am te 
Woodbridge. Great preparations n 
made; an was roasted, and large numbers | der-in-Chief, has sent a circular, under date 
assembled to partake of it, and to listen to | of Jane 27, to the military stations, in which 
the orator of the day, Dr. Bloomfield, father | he orders that the instrament hitherto 
of the late Governor Bloomfield, of New Jer- 
sey. At the appointed time ihe orator mount- 
ed the platform, followed by all his slaves, 
fourteen in number, seven of whom took pla- 
ces on his left, and seven on his right, while 
he addressed the multitude on the evils of 
Slavery. Atthe close of his speech, he turn- 
ed to his slaves, stating that, inasmuch as 
we, as a nation, had declared all men equal, 
he could not consistently hold slaves. ‘Why,’ 
asked he, ‘should these my fellow citizens, 
be held in bondage? From this day they are 
free!” 

In the midst of the applause which follow- | _ A great part 


po eed monte el br Sneete and Gs pletagnd ot nature, appear to have 





Tue Dvuxe or Wextincton, as Comman- 


pport mene by pa 
‘when you cannot sv ourself, you are 

entitled to a maintenance ftom my - y. | edness, less. Ps @ trost they will re- 
When do you suppose you will that Pent, and go to——Texas.— Boston Whig. 


maintenance !” ———— 
The delighted negro held up his left hand, | Awri-Stavery in Prerssvrcn.—The Mys- 
and with his right, drew a line across the | tery says: 
middle joint of his fingers: * Neber, massa,; « Right gloriously is the work of anti-sle~ 
neber, so Jong as any cf dese fingers are left very ging in our midst, and nothing 
above dese jinte! of ihe old style, old organization—new 
* There, fellow citizens,’ said the Doetor, «colin ei cneihalien, 
‘you see that Liberty is as dear to the man | 4 society 
color, as to you or me.” 
The air rang with applause, and the com- 
+ without a suggestion from 
any one that it would be an act of i 
to Lynch the Doctor for his 
How it would have fared, however, with some 
Caleb Cushing of that day, if such a charac- 
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Brown's Narrative. 
The following is an extract from the Nar- 
tative of W. W. Brown. 


Toward the latter part of the summer, Cap- 
tain Reynolds left the boat, and J was sent 
home. J was then placed on the farm under 
Mr. Haskell, the overseer. As I had been 
some time out of the field, and not accustom- 
ed to work in the burning suo, it was very 
hard; but] was compelled to keep up with 
the best of the handa. 

I found a great difference between the 
work in a steam oat cabin and that ina corn- 
field. 

My master, who was then living in the 
city, soon after removed to the farm, when I 
was taken out of the field to work in the 
house asa waiter. Though his wife was 

vish, and hard to please, I much pre- 
ferred to be under her control than the over- 


re 


| were sold. Air. Walker fed, hie claves wells 


' We took on board, at St. Louis, several hun-! nog accomplish much, it was the duty of | 


dred pounds of bacon (smoked meat) and 
corn-meal, and his slaves were better fed 


than slaves generally were in Natchez, so far amounted to this: that although you belong | 


as my observation extended. 

At the end of a week, we left for New Or- 
leans, the place of cur final destination, 
which we reached in two days. Here the 
slaves were placed in a negro-pen, where 
those who wished to purchase could call and 
examine them. The negro-pen is a small 
yard. surrounded by buildings, from fifteen 
to twenty feet wide, with the exception of a 
Jarge gate with iron bars, The slaves are 

j kept in the buildings during the night, and 
‘tureed out into the yard dering the day. 
tyr the bast of the stock was sold at private 
silo at the pen, the balance were taken to the 
Exehange Coffve House Auction Rooms, 
kept by Isaae L. McCoy, and sold at public 
auction. After the sale of this lot of slaves, 


seer's. They brought with them Mr. Sloine, | we left New Orleans for St. Louis. 


a Prssbyterian winister; Miss Mortha Tul- | 
of theirs from Kentucky ; and | 


ley, a | 
their nephew William. ‘The latter had been | 
in the family a number of years, but the oth- ! 


j 
ers were all new-comers. _ 


Mr. Sloane was a young minieter, who 
had been at the South but a short time, and 
it seemed as if his whole aim was to please | 
the slaveholders, especially my master and | 
mistress. 
during the winter, and le not only tried to) 


please them, but I think he succeeded admi- | and that little **backwards,"’ Tris not in the | 


rably. When they wanted singing, he sung; | 
when they wanted praying. he prayed; when 








COMMUNIVATIONS. 





Fatexvs Jones : 
I see by the account given by you of the 


He was intending tu make a visit | Yearly Meeting of Friends, beld in Salem, 


that the Society has made but little progress, 


| nature of organizations to make progress, and 


they wanted a story told, he told a story.— | it is hardly fair to expect or ask it, seeing 


Instead of his teaching my master theology, | that none exhibit the novel spectacle of ad- 


my master taught theology to lim. While 1) 
was with Captain Reynolds, my master “got 
religion,” and new laws were made on the | 
plantation. Formerly, we had the privilege 
of hunting, fishing, making splint brooms, | 
baskets, &e. on Sunday; but this was all! 
« Every Sunday, we were all com- 
led to attend meeting. Master was so re- 


rm that he induced somo others to join) 
= in hiring a preacher to preach to the 
aves. 


My master had frinily worship, night and | 
morning. At night, the slaves were called | 
in to attend ; butjin the mornings, they had 
to be at their work, and master did all the 
praying. My master and mistress were great 
overs of mint julep, and every morning, a 
piteher-full was made, of which they all par- 
took freely, not excepting little master Wil- 
liam. After drinking freely all round, they 
would have family worship, and then break- 
fast. I cannot say but I loved the julep as_ 
well as any of them, and during the prayer | 
was always careful to seat myself close to | 





vaneing forward. Jt is not quite true per- 
haps, that any society is making any perma- 
nent steps backward. If they only remain 
stationary, those who are really progressing 


| main in the Society—that although they could 
| 


i* to make “concessions.” His position 
to an organization of Slaveholders, Drunk- 
‘ards, Murderers, and all manner of evil doers, 
you must make * concessions,” you must 
1 not fly cff in a tangent,” but remain in 
membership with them, because it is possi- 
ble yet to reform them. He drew their at- 
tention to the fact, that some years ago the 
Society of Friends held slaves, and were in 
‘the prictice of using spirituous liquors; but 


Af- now these practices were erased from the | 


I Society, and argued from this that the Scei- 


ety may yet be brought up to the true anti- | 


| slavery standard. As lame as this view of 

the subject must certainly have appeared to 

those who were not previously wedded to re- 
‘ligious organizations, it had its intended ef- 
| feet. Some of the Anti-Slavery Friends who 
{bad begun to lock upon comeoutism as the 
| only alternative, were induced by this appeal 
| once more to hug their chains, and coldly 
! frown upon comeoutism as an infidel vagary, 
|and the most rigid sectarians amongst them 
“Tins has this Society, which exhibited strong 
| symptoms of crumbling into its original ele- 
ments, been resuscitated, and enabled to drag 
‘along its slow, lifeless form yet a few years 
longer. 

Dr. Schooley is certainly right in suppos- 
ing that the Society's existence depends up- 
on * concessions.” If each individual acts 

, in opposition to the 


may think them retrograding; as stationary | out his own conv 


net 





objects on the highway seem to recede as we | will of the body, the Society is virtually an- 


move off from them. 


Where is the individ- | 


nihilated. Nor will any comeouters deny, 


ual who ean point out one element in these | that we may innocently meet with the worst 


organizations, from which we might look for | 


of men, for the sake of reforming them. Bat 


progress, as the legitimate and necessary re- | the great inistake of Dr. Schooley, it seems 
sult? The natural tendency, if not the de- | '® Mes consists in asking every member 


sign, of all organizations is, to prevent pro- 
gress. A number of individuals agree in 
some grand idea. They are at first naturally 
drawn together, as by the affinity of parti- 
cles. They discuss it, enlarge upon it, and 
finally conelude that they know all that can 
be known in thatdirection. So sure are they 
of this, that they are not willing to trust the 


to make ‘concessions *’ in matters involv- 
ing important moral principles. Conces- 
sion, in this case, means for the conceding 
members to do that which their own best 
judgment says ought not to be done, and 
leave undone that which they believe ought 
to be done—to become the willing, pliant 
tools of a corporation confessedly wrong.— 


| chuckled ovor it as a triumph of their cause. | 


Ne ee a SS 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE: 


Indiana State A. S. Society. 





SALEM, OCTOBER 1, 1817. —and no inconsiderable number we should 
judge—must be abolitionists somewhat after 
| 4s] love agitation when there iseause form 
| —the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
| tants of a city, saves them from beiag burn- 
jed in their beds.°—Ldmund Burke. 





fess we are unable to determine whether they 
embrace the whole nineteen points of Goo- 
dellism, or of how many articles their creed 
consists, At the anniversary meeting of the 
Society last year, a resoletion was adopted 
in favor of the Bible, which would have 
been very proper ina Bible Society, but rath- 
er extraneous matier fur abolitionists to take 


H 
} 
| 
' 


| with the paper, will please cal] on James 


| Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 





Anti-Slavery Meeiings. 

si Since then, one of its auxiliaries came out 
| §, 8. FOSTER, L. 0. HATCH, J. W. | against war, not simply the war waged with 
| WALKER, and J. R. BOWLES, will at- | Mexico for the extension of slavery, but 
‘tend the following Anti-Slavery Conven- jagainst all war, Very proper business this 
tions: ina Peace Society, but not exactly the busi- 

Fitchville, Haron co., October Sth & 6th. | 288 for an anti slavery meeting. 

| Savannah, Ashland co., * Tth & Bth. At the last meeting of the Society, it resol- 


! Ashland, “ “ Oth & 1oth, | Ved itself into a political convention on the 
j All these meetings will commence at 10 subject of the National Liberty party Con- 
M. vention, by recommendation of its Business 


SAML. BROOKE, 


' Gen. Agent. 


Committee, This movement appears very 
absurd for a society composed partly» of wo- 
men who are regarded as political nonenti- 
ties; and we wonder that the three women 
who were on the Business Committee, could 
consent to make such a proposition. Wo- 
j anti-slavery reform under the influence of @/ men resolving themselves into members of 
jtemporary excitement, without having any ja political convention! as well might the 
definite idea of the labor they would be ex- | slaves attempt it, for their right so to do is 
pected to perform, or the discouragement that | as fully recognized by the self-appointed law 
‘awaited them. Such have done well for a} makers of this land. 

‘time, have been zealous and enthusiastic In the proceedings of the political conven- 
while the excitement lasted, but soon relaps- | tion into which the Society resolved itself, 
ed into their former indifference and apathy. | we do not see the names of any women 
‘These are not the kind of material of which 

Reformers are made. 


| “Learn to Labor and to Wait.” 


, There are some who have engaged in the 








among the officers, nora single one among 
‘They have no inctina- | the fifteen delegates it appointed to attend 
‘tion to learn the two great lessons which ev- the Buffalo Convention, ner any recognition 
ery trac man must learn; to dabor with zeal: | of their existence or labors. On the contra- 
with perseverance, with steadfastness ; and | ry, this political convention into which the 
‘to wait in faith, in hepe, in patience. women of the Indiana State Anti-Slavery So- 
| No reform ever has been or ever can be ac- | ciety converted that body, declared it could 
‘complished without labor; and the labor | sea but one way peaceably to overthrow 
| must be commensurate with the extent and 
' power of the evil to be eradicated. Slavery 
| cannot be overthrown by holiday efforts. A 
| system which has struck its roots so deep in- 


mentality of the ballot box,”’ thus disparaging 
the efforts of those women who have aided in 


A portion of the members of this Society | 


the Macedon Lock pattern, though we con- | 


hold of in an anti-slavery organization. | 


slavery, and that way is through the instru- | 





‘in a correct public sentiment which it ap 
| pears Vicksburg, Miss., and Cambridge, 0- 
hio, are destitute of. If the people want 
mob-law, they will have it, Constitution or 
no Constitution; if they want free speech, 
, they will have that, Constitution or no Con- 
stitution. We have the theory of free speech 
jin this country, plenty of it, but when it 
| comes to be reduced to practice it is very much 
| like the freedom of a certain witness who was 
; told he might think and speak what he pleas- 
| ed, provided he thought as the court did. 
| Weare glad to find that our friend keeps 
a bold heart within him; and that as his mob- 
| bing multiplies, his subscription list increas- 
‘es. We once heard an estimate made of how 
| many subseribers a mobbing was worth loan 
editor, but have forgotten the number—per 
| haps friend Hull can tell- 


* Rough and Ready.” 

The publishers of a paper bearing the above 

name, and which advocates the elevation of 
| Gen. Taylor to the Presidential chair, have 
| sent us a copy of their journal, with a request 
that we aid them in extending its circulation. 
If we were members of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, the request would not be out of place, 
for Gen. Taylor is well qualified to represent 
itas its Chief Magistrate. If this were a Chris- 
tian government, there would be a propriety 
in having Christian rulers, but seeing that it 
is otherwise, we could not wish the people 
| to be guilty of so great an inconsistency a¥ 
electing men who fear God to administer a 
government that defies Him. 

The U.S. government is based on the 
| power of the sword. It claims the right to 
| make war; to shoot, stab, cut, and kill its 
: enemies, whether foreign or domestic, wheth= 
er slaves or freemen; to demolish cities, to 
| blow up forts, and to ravage provinces. And 
| that man who is the most dexterous in doing 
| these things, whose skill and determination 
| have marked him as chief murderer, is above 
all others, ‘he man to represent the nation in 
the Presidential chair. 











| It is proper too, that a government which 
| owes so much to slavery and to which slave- 





the creation of a public sentiment which en- ry owes so much, should be represented by 


To do thus is no doubt genuine Quakerism, | to all the institutions of society cannot be de- | abled it to stand where it did. 





the table where it stood, so a8 to help myself, next generation, not even willing to trust : 
peo esl vere * busily engaged in their | themselves the next year, or month. So} but it is foreign to the spirit of reform, it is 
wal 24 » a “pide yg we ‘they put it down in imperishable black and cold-hearted conservatism, it ie loving sect 
aceident ocaune one morning. In helping | white, “ thus far shalt thou goand no farther,” | better than trath, o lifeless forme, butter 
myself, sod ef ihe mane Hime Broping pe eye and here, thou ever roiling tide of mind than the living substance, 

on my old mistress, | accidenta let the | i 

pitcher fall upon the floor, breaking i in pie- {*ehalt thy prové wotes Go nner" Hones, 
ces, and spilling the contents. This was a erceds, disciplines, constitutions—hence, 
bad affair fur ine ; for as soon as prayer was churches, political parties, governments,— 


Some of the members, professedly reform- 
atory, say they remain in connection with the 
body to reform it, and yet will disown a 


Strange that a man-stealer as well as a man-killer. 
these women cling so tenaciously to the | but a plantation tyrant, or the tool of a plan- 
skirts of their lordly masters who refuse to | tation tyrant could have it in his heart to 
recognize their capability “peacefully to over- | watch the three millions of slaves that crouch 
| in a determined purpose. It requires patient, | throw slavery” inasmuch as they cannot do upon our soil, to repress every outbreak of 
“unceasing /abor to re-form the public senti-! it “throogh the instromentality of the ballot freedom and crush every aspiration for liber- 
“ment, to re-create the moral sense of commu-! box.” They will perhaps find out aftera ty. We challenge the world to point to any 

nity; and this must be done before slavery | while that there is a field of moral suasion in | man who is better qualified for thia work than 


| None 
stroyed by child’s play. He who wars with 
‘ effect against it, must needs be a strong man 


_—strong in the omnipotence of truth, strong 





over, I was taken and severely chastised. 

My master’s family consisted of himself, 
his wife, and their nephew, William Moore, | 
He was taken into the family, when only a/ 
few weeks of ago, His name being that of | 
my own, mine was changed, for the purpose | 

giving precedence to his, though I was his | 

by ten or twelve years. ‘I'he planta- 
tion being four miles from the city, I had to, 
drive the family to church. I always dreads 
ed the approach of the Sabbath; for, during | 
service, | was obliged to stand by the horses | 
in the hot broiling sun, or in the rain, just as | 
it happened. | 

One Sabbath, as we were driving past the 
house of ID. D. Page, a gentleman who own- 
ed a large baking establishment, aa 1 was sit- 
ting upon the box of the carriage which was | 
very much elevated, I saw Mr. Page pursu- 
ing a slave around the yard, with a long 
whip, cutting him at every jump. The man 
600n Pcs 9 lo the yard, and was follow: | 
ed by Mr. Page. They came running past | 
us, and the slave perceiving that.he would 
be overtaken, stopped suddenly, and Page | 
stumbled over him, and falling on the stone | 
pavement, fractured one of his legs, which 
ezi him for life. The same gentleman, 
bg a short time previous, tied up a woman 
of his, by the name of Delphia, and whip- 
ped ber nearly to death; yet he waa a a+ 

| 





con in the Baptist church, in good and regu- 
Jar standing. Poor Delphia! J was well ac- 
quainted with her, and called to see her 
while npon her sick bed; and I shall never 
appearance. She was a member 
@ church with her master. 

Soon after this ‘Late hired out to Mr, 
Walker; the same man whom I have men- 
tloried'as having carried a gang of slaves 
down the river, on the steainboat Enterprize. 
Seeing me in the capacity of steward on the | 
boat, and thinking that | would make a good 
hand to take eare of slaves, ho determined to | 


H 





In settling new questions, appeal is not now 
made to reason, but to the written word, to 
precedent, to ereeds, to disciplines, to the 
** wisdomn of our fathers.” Notwithstanding 
we have improved opportunities for forming 
a correct judgment, we muet set itaside when 
it comes in conflict with theirs, Thus every 
loyal subject of these organizations is chain- 
ed down to the past. The ardor of his be- 
nevolent feelings toward suffering humanity 
is so cooled down by sectarian and party 
selfishness, that it never rises to the acting 
point. His most fervent yearnings for his 
oppressed brothers and sisters, mast be 
smothered within his bosom at the bidding 
of this irresponsible power. Every indepen- 
dent step he takes in advance of the body, is 
at the expense of his loyalty and subjects 
him to liability of dismemberment—to the 
anathemas of those in power. Organizations 
may, and do, sometimes occupy a higher po- 
sition than they did at some former period of 
their existence; but we have yet to see the 
power that constitutes the organizations, pro- 
posing any thing like innovation—any thing 
calculated to better humanity, and restrict its 
own power over the individual. Any change 
that is made for the better, is always through 
individual exertion, against all the opposition 
that the organization can present, until re- 
sistance is no longer availing, and then it 
slowly, reluctantly pulls up its stakes, deep- 
ly rooted in sectarian ground, only to trans- 


right for the “body” to disown a member 
for a confessedly i tact, bat a meinber 





bers commit the most flagrant crimes that 
blacken the character of man. These are 





ism. 
WM. E. LUKENS. 





Corenain, September, 18, 1847. 
TFrenpvs Epitors:— 


That faithful friend of humanity, Lucretia 
Mott, convened a meeting in Mt. Pleasant 


no less than six or seven religious synagogues 
in the place, yet not one of them could be 
opened to receive her. Even the colored 
people could not be prevailed upon to open 
their house, (which is new) because they 
said if they did, and she should happen to 
preach against slavery, they could not so easi- 
ly get it paid for, on account of their white 
fellow christians withholding their donations. 
But the religionists of the place, not content 
with this, used their efforts to prevent the 
people from attending, by circulating reports 
that she was an infidel, an Abby Kelleyite, 
and was travelling without the unity of her 
Friends at home. Such is Mt. Pleasant—a 





plant them as firmly, and in soil as barren, 
and sectarian, as that from which, by the long 


town which, if you were to judge from the 
number of its churches and religious com- 
municants, you would think one of the most 





on Thursday last. Now, although there are | 


. | Vices. 


have me for that purpose; and finding that and arduous labor of the reformer, they have | christian places in the world. Yet, notwith- 
asunecenyen me, he hired me | been uprooted. This is only re-organization ; standing all opposition, a few of the most 


When I learned ihe fact of my having been and tho new one varies but little from the old | liberal inhabitants of the town and country, 
ired to a negro speculator, or a “soul-dri- | in its objects, and contains no new element. met in the yard of the Quaker Yearly Meet- 
A vast amount of well meant effort is Jost ing house, and listened to a most able and 





o 





ver” as they are generally called among | 
slaves, no one path wr on entation. Mr. 


‘Walker had offered a high price for mo, a8 1) in this fruitless attempt to reform these in- 
afterwards learned, but I s 


that 1 was a tive of his 

a near relative . On enter- | 
ing-the service of Mr. Walker, 1 found that | conservative at taik nw oe at the 
my opportunity of getting to a land of liberty | institutions of War and lavery. ause 
was gone, at least for the time being. He | these institutions are intrinsically wrong, con- 
hada frre of Slaves in readiness to start for | taining no redeeming principle, their imme- 


and in afew days we were of diate and entire expulsion i 
| pulsion is demanded by 
rn + dw oa wn ax | all genuine philanthropists. Would it not 


master had told me that he had be better, then, to waste no labor in attempt- 
and Mr. Walker had told me. ing to reform the organizations of the da 
net purchased me, 1 did net be-| we “ 
ot ache prov} = ts ~y whether political or religious, but demand, 
was on my return, did | believe as we do of other intrinsic evils, their imme- 
not sold. | diate and entire abandonment? For, when 
ee a) we take away the power which one set of 
even were individuals exercise over others, we remove 
and two, ominaly al he | every characteristic of the organization itself. 
id not get loose ; for cases have occur-| In regard to that branch of the Society of 


ii 


anf tte 
ipl i ih 
: 
§ 


eloquent discourse from Lucretia. She touch- 


uppose my master | stitutions. There is no individual worthy | ed on Women's Rights, Sectarianism, War, 
me by the fact! the name‘of reformer, who is so tame and perenne and Capital Punishment; and I 


presume there were none who heard her (if 
| they were not too much priest-ridden) who 
| did not go away perfectly satisfied that, so 
| far from advocating any thing like infidelity, 
| she preached true christian doctrine. 1 fear 
' that this part of the Anti-Slavery field is too 
| much neglected. We need something to stir 
up the people—to set them to thinking. 
The Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, 

(Orthodox division) convened here last week. 
“And although they are such great sticklers 

for the * quiet,” and profess so much * peace 
| and love,” yet more disorder and hatred, I 





| think, is seldom manifested than was on that | 


occasion. And though they could quarrel 


\orof the character of the evil he wishes to superior to Legislative enactments. 
| destroy ; and those who are not prepared to! Among the furms of petition adopted by 
| unceasing toil, had better not enter the anti- | Indiana Legislature. 


| slavery field. The true, the effective aboli- “We the undersigned, citizens of the State 


some of the excellencies of modern Quaker- | tionist has no light task before him. He has of Indiana, do respectfully pray your honora- | 


| formidable obstacles to contend with and dif- | ble body, to pass a law making it a penal of- 


: | fence, to aid, abet or assist in the arrest or 
ficulties to encounier, that the selfish little | detention of any human being, on the ground 


dream of. He must expect to be reviled and | that he or she is a fugitive slave. 
persecuted, yet must toil on, even doing for| ‘‘Also to pass a law, securing a trial by 
the heartless mockers the neglected labor J""Y to all persons arrested in this State as 
. . , fugitive slaves.” : 
God assigned them todo. The true aboli- ‘ . 
Perey , , One might reasonably infer that those who 
tionist is emphatically a working-man. He! 
| J : | adopted the above, had never read the U. 8. 
knows that without his efforts the cause he | Counttaded Shieh o 
| loves will suffer, and he has learned to labor, | — om PRPOWSS INS’ CHAETET OF 
, has learned to be constant in season and out , pare lab ji ety igen yr 
lof season, has learned to overcome discour- | S°*V'Ce OF labor according to the law of the 
| agements, and to laLor with others to induce 
| them to labor. Wherever work iv to be done, 
he is there ready, cheerfully, to give his ser- 
Tt is such as these who are to redeem 
j y t lavery from our 
New ae en a oe eee ee | far as to authorize the slaveholder or his 


| nidats these, who give evidence of their | is emeneial Mramnas | 
| faith by their work, who scatter broadcast | geen See ees oe every oe Oey 


® the cont whens of b ity,” not impatient | State of the Union ; and no State law is con- 


\ for the harvest, bat waiting in confidence and 'stitutional which interferes with such right;” 
J vs 


‘ hope for the germination of the seed, the | °" else, that they have become 80 Spooneri- 


j bs il | zed as to put Darkness for Light and mistake 
sim of the blade, and the ripening of the | Eeror for Troth. 


‘ver heard of the decision of the Supreme 
, Court in the Prigg case, in which it was de- 
clared that “the provision of the Constitution 
relative to fugitive slaves executes itself, so 





ar. 

He who hath appointed seed-time, hath SBOE i 

| likewise appointed fe season for harvest, | Mobbing in Ohio. 

and they who despond because their labor! M. R. Holl, editor of the Clarion of Free- 
does not produce immediate returns, who dom, of Cambridge, Belmont co., has been 
have not yet learned to wait, until the cause, | Jiving under the assaults of mob violence for | 
by the unchangeable laws of nature, has pro- ,some time past. It would appear that he | 
duced the effect, would seem to have but lit | spoke too plainly of the practices of certain. 
tle faith in the vitality of truth, and its pow- | dignitaries in Church and State of that place, | 
erto expand and to grow. That husband- and called the town the Vicksburg of Ohio. | 
man is no philosopher, who, when he scat- | The townspeople—or some of them—to prove 
ters his seed in the Autumn, is unwilling to , their love for law and order, and to convince 
wait for the succeeding Summer to bring @ the world beyond doubt that they—good, hon- 
harvest, cr who desponds because Winter est sovle—were pious, peaceable mnen, mob- 
covers with snow the field he has planted.— bed his house and office seventeen times !— 
As in the natural, so in the moral world. the authorities making no «ffort to prevent it. 
The Reformer must sow in faith, knowing Not only was his life endangered by the raf- 
that sooner or later the harvest will come: fang, but those of his wife and little ones, 
and though he may not live to see the Whi- who have been furced to flee from a spot 
tened field, yet bis labors shall be blest to | where gentlemen mob women and children. 
others. The poet who said, We were not aware there was a place in Ohio 

“ Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait,” 
understood the true epirit of reform, and the 
means by which Good is to be established, 
and Evil overthrown. 


to be, and it needs give some other evidence 
than this that it was not aptly denominated 
the Vicksburg of Ohio. Strange that such 
outrages should be tolerated in a civilized 
community! and yet not so strange either, 
when we remember that the church counis 








‘his agent to arrest any one who owes him | 


State from which he has abseonded ; had ne- 


quite so mean as Cambridge has proved itself for their house. 
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it 
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their chains, ' Friends, who recently held their Yearly | for neatly a week about whether Joseph John 
= aan a | Meeting in Salem, I only wish to say, that Gurney disseminated “unsound doctrines,” 
who | those who attended last year, at Mt. Pleasant yet they would not deign to utter a single 


our care, we Jost 


no desire to live without | gtess. They, in common with other religious keeps three millions of their fellow country- 
20! Jamped over societies, are greatly under the influence of men in the most eruel bondage. 





one - 
husband and chil- could not expect them to make further pro- | syllable against the unsound principle that | 


Getting Better. 
The last accounts we reeeived from Gar- 
| RISON, State that he is much better. We on- 
derstand his fever has left him, and trust that 
in a short time his strength will be sufficient- 
ly restored to enable him to return to his fam- 


zes epauletted murderers a8 the disciples o 


men-stealers as among God's elect, recogni- | 


member fur marrying “out of the order of | will cease to exist. He who hopes toaccom- | which they can labor as recognized equals, | Gen. Taylor. Being himself a slaveholder, 
Society,’? an act to which they do not them. plish this by a spasinodie effort, knows but | where Truth is regarded as more mighty | his love for the system may not be question- 
selves attach the least criminality. It is | little of the nature and philosophy of reform, | than a paper ballot, and the power of God | ed; and he who doubts his wii! to act, need: 


| but refer to the history of the Florida slave- 
‘hunt, where Gen. Taylor and his imported. 


may not disown the body, though its mem- learn to labor, and to continue with patient, | the State Society, was the following to the blood-hounds were alike devoted, energetic’ 


| and sagacious. 


| Ifthe members of this man-killing, slave- 
_ holding government would be consistent, let 
them choose for their ruler the great man- 
killer and man-stealer Gen. Taylor; but as 
| we refuse to take any part or lot with them, 
| we will cast ovr influence against them, and 
| against the foul spirit that would do him ho- 
mage. 
| 
Disunion Ballots. 
| As will be seen in another column, S. S. 
Foster proposes to consider, in a meeting 
called for that purpose, the propriety of nom- 
inating candidates for the ballots of the Dis- 
unionists. Qur friend attaches much import- 
ance to this plan. The sincerity of his pur- 
pose no one will doubt—none who are fully 
acquainted with his character will ever ques- 
tion his sterling integrity, and untiring devo- 
tion to the cause of human rights. He may 
| be right in this matter, yet we can but feel 
‘ that he is altogether wrong. If voting at the 
| ballot box involved no violation of Disunion 
| principles, (and we think it does) as a ques- 
| tion of expediency, we should give it our un- 
| qualified disapprobation. Still, let the pro- 
| position be duly considered, that its merits 
| or demerits may be fully brought to view.— 
We hope there will be a large number in at- 
tendance, and trust that there will be also 
successful opposition to the measure. On 
our first page will be found a speech of Ed- 
mund Quincy's on this subject, made at a 
| meeting of the Massachusetts Society last 


| winter. 


Lucretia Motr.—It will be seen by a let- 
| ter from a correspondent in the Southern part 
_ of the State, that this preacher of practical 
_ righteousness was unable to gain admission 
, into any meeting house in Mt, Pleasant.— 
| Even the colored people shut her out, fearing 
| that she might speak against slavery, and 
thus interfere with the begging operation by 
_ which they expected to raise money to pay 
We are sorry they felt com- 
pelled todo as their masters would have them;: 
but in this they resemble the white slaves of 
sect and priest, and by their pro-slavery posi-. 
tion and subserviency to the slave power give 
undoubted evidence of their close relationship. 
to those whose example they follow. 


| Mt. Pleasant, if we mistake not, is a very 


| 





Christ, and gives drunkards a false title-deed 
to heirship in the kingdom of Heaven, and 
that it was for exposing the sins of this trin- 
ity of evil-doers that this mob was ordain- 


| their preachers. Dr, Schooley, an intelli- | 


If you think this worth an insertion in your 


almost impossible to keep that part gent, - rather so cedeanane amongst excellent paper, give it one and oblige, 

; . them, ina very solemn and impressive dis-, Yours, for the overthrow of pro-slavery 
carried to uehth tap Saves wore al course, at the close of the meeting, urged | chardhen, 
week, daring whieh time, de clhes Brvend them “pri te fiy off in a tangest,”’ but re 


orf 


IOUN W. NEWPORT. 


ily and home. 

Since writing the above, and just as our 
paper was going to press, we received fur- 
ther intelligence from our friend, who may 

nowy be considered convalescent. 


ed. 

Constitutions can’t guarantee freedom of 
speech and of the press. They may sey they 
will guarantee it, but it can only be guaran- 
| teed by the people: it has no protection but 











f religious place, and no doubt a very pleasant 


one to the venerable Father Cloots, whom its 
inhabitants so dearly love. 

Ir 1s Rumorep that Parades is at the head 
| of a Mexican army, and has declared against 
, Santa Anna and Peace. If this be true, as it 
"probably is, « treaty with Santa Anna will be 
far from the concluding act in Polk’s Drama 

of * Conquering a Peace.” 



































‘Lo Correspondents. 


P.R. The letter containing his name was snch papers as the ae Fork bersatigg i 

i i it i Ww Philadelphia namesake, the Svuthern Reli- 
laid aside by mistake—it is now entered on | ee pos ee oy | 
our books. ne de le | Olive Branch, and other similar journals, are , 
J. E.P. The missing article is recovered | going this more rapidly and effectually than | 
—she can cbtain it by calling here. \a hundred avowed infidel periodicals could | 
a oe 1do. Against the latter, men are on their) 

Waar pores iv mean?—Dr. Delany, ed-| guard, and they are seldom adinitted into re- 
itor of the Pittsburg Mystery, who recently | ligions families, Bat the former have free’ 
adopted, if we mistake not, Disunion ground, | (.ci7 cubtle poison into a thousand youthful | 
is advertised as an invited speaker ata Lib-| minds, distorting and dwarfing thein with | 


Western Pennsylvania. Does the Dr. go searcely think of God except as a slavehold- | 
for Disunion or Liberty party, or a little of | tols—and isan as necessarily a tyrant or a| 
both? slave, as the accident of birth, power or for- 
_ | ttine may determine. And what these pa- 
O< A prospectus fora new Phonographic pers fail to accomplish in their atheistical | 
paper will be found in another column. | work, their allies, slaveholding professors of | 
hem oil | religion, war-justifying priests, and the * least | 
Virginia | of twodevils” theologians, stand ready to per- | 
“Sa yt farm. Why publish infidel tracts and papers, | 
The Richmond Republican apoaks of the | When the ministers of a popular religion wrap | 
condition of this State ia the following man- | its broad mantie around War, Siuvery, i oly ge | 
ner:— j amy and all kindred ahominations, vindicate | 
“Neglect and decay seem to have laid | devil-worship for at least one day in the year, | 
their hands upon the commerce, the enter- | and enthrone 
prise, and the edocation of this old Common- | — Circumstance, that unspiritual god | 
wealth. [ts noble harbors, with here and | And miscreator’— 
j j i . ie ' 
duet ballss devesied." tis beautital rivers | 2 hs place of the living Jehovah? Surely 
are impeded and their value impaired by ob- the man who retains his faith iu Christian 
structions, which the least exertion of enter- | '¥+ after reading such papers and hearing | 
prise would remove. Its boundless water such teachers as we have named, is not very | 
power, sufficient to propel more manufacto- likely to be affected by any thing that the | 
ries than old England can boast, waste them- pay! pe Th alge gta «od hy mda ww 
. * ‘ P ian, d e ie 
pone org 4 ~ pie poe tage er types to some different if not better purpose ? | 
with onait-like pace, and when it draws nigh rhe war-justifying and slavery-defending = | 
the Blue Ridge, pauses for years, as if the ligionists of the day are doing all that can be} 
shadow. of the mountains had chilled it to the | done to destroy man’s faith in God and his 
centre. Its Legislative charters, long and | T’verence for peer Atheism needs no 
: “ar more potent allies. ne deeay of Christian- | 
anxiously sought, seem to be, when granted, | - p ‘ 
objects of distrust. Fortune presents her | |'Y must necessarily result from the preva- 
flowery favors, but we hesitate to grasp them | !ence of their influence. —Chrun'ype. 
with a strong hand, lest they conceal some . é 
unobserved thorns. Our principal cities re- Sickening Morrors. 
main almost stationary, while many of our ne Mexi hich way i 
villages have the dilapidated, ancient look of The Mexican ne he ich we give in an- 
towns “gone to seed.” And, ainid all this, other place is most wofu » A long list of eul-| 
ignorance prevails to an unprecedented ex- | '¥ated, civilized, rare pious, and pghencad, 
tent, some eighty thousand of our people not ly intelligent men, officers in our army, have | 
being able to read the title deeds of their sal- been killed and cut to pieces—slaughtered | 
vation and their freedom, if they were put in- | 2"4 mutilated, for no purpose worth the sa- | 
to their hands.” crifice of a night's sleep. "The mass of com-_ 
. mon men—brave and noble hearted fathers, | 
And of the remedy, it be: sige r brothers, husbands, mixed with some unwor- 
“ What Virginian can think of these things | thy reprobates, doubtless, who have been at | 
without resolving to put forth every power of | the same time mauled, battered and torn to | 
body and mind for the regeneration of a Com- | pieces, and thrown like so many dead dogs | 
monwealth with which Ohio can bear n9 | to the Mexican Turkey Buzzards, is almost | 
comparison in the extent and variety of her | heyond the power of imagination to compute. | 
natural advantages ? There is an abundance | Tie beautiful brigade of citizen soldiers who | 
of wealth on the soil—there is a superaban- | yesterday displayed their pretty feathers on | 
dance of energy in the Virginia character, if | our Common, were but a handtul to the mea | 
it be only rightly directed, to make this Com- | jlled on our side in these two battles. Yet! 
monwealth, what the God of Nature design- | if the whole of this brigade of ours had imareh- | 














| vigor. 
| like this, we must bring philosophy, with 





and that there is mourning now where yes- | reader, as Well 8 the politician, to have a; 
| brief page from aa earlier chapter of the his- | Win. Dewey, Moniville, 

‘The press has been particularly distressed | tory. 
in the mianner in which it has been crippled | 
in force by the depredations of disease. ‘The ; name of S. ; 
Timcs has been peculiarly unfortunate, like- , his profession for two or three years in New | H. ‘T. Hambleton, Russellville, 


terduy was business and excitement. 


Se ewe GE = 





In the year 1339 a young lawyer by the 
. Anprews, who had pursued | 


wise the Bee and the Bulletin; in the former | Orleans, removed to the city of Houston, in | 


two deatiis have occurred ; concected with our | Texas, where he soon rose to high standing | Hilen Clark, Wadsworth, 

office nine have felt the hand of the unseen | and influence at the ‘Texas bar. The affsirs | Mary Anu Johnson, Iron River, 
| access to all, and week after week instill | and terrible destroyer, and several are still | of Texas at this time begon to decline, and 
| continued to deteriorate ull 1848, when they 
It will be observed that among those of | reached the extreme point of trouble and 
erty party convention soon to be held in | their monstrous iaculeations, till they can | foreign birth the epidemic has been most de- ; embarrassment, 


suffering. 


structive; and among the lish and German 


est; of this class of our population, forty-four 
are recorded as having been interred in the 
cemeteries yesterday, and in the month whieh 
has just passed nearly six hundred deaths are 
registered, and dohbtless many more un- 
known, Dreadful fatality! Where is the 
end of all this dire and melancholy destruc- 
tiveness? And who, pointing now to that 
expected end, will live unscathed 3 

Our weather is very changeable, which 
serves 10 augment the ravages of the epi- 
demic. The morning dawns with cool and 
delightful southern breezes; as the sun ap- 
proaches the meredian the heat becomes ex- 
eessive; clouds then gather above us, the 
wind changes to the north-west, and cold 
showers drench our streets, which are soon 
followed by a son warmer than in the fore- 
noon; and then the night, with its damp and 
chilly airs; such has been the aspect of our 
weather. With like climate, we cannot ex- 
pect, though we may hope, a filling off in 
the numberand virulence of epideimical cases. 
Such has been August. 

September has just setin. It isa month 
which has hitherto, during the prevalence of 
disease, been particularly fatal. At its ad- 
vent, already more than the general average 
of deaths have been recorded. It would 
cheer many a heart to see its last fading rays, 


| which herald the approach of that mantle of 


white which is the prestige of health and 
But in the melancholy hours of atime 


its calm resignation, to our aid-—viewing de- 
struction with serenity and equanimity of 
mind—the best antidotes—go on in fearless- 
ness with our daily avoeations, resolving to 
do our duty to our stricken friends, and to 
ourselves—looking at the present dark and 
portentous firmament as but one of those 
clouds in the passage of life which we are 
destined to behold, and perhaps fall, amidst 
the mournful hurricane that follows, and 
sweeps over our fair cities and happy homes. 
—New Orleans National, Sept., 3. 


0<~ The following chapter of history is 
from the New York correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer, 


‘er, armed with whips, bowie knives and pis- | residents the shafts of death have flownthick- | New Orsleans to about six cents a pound, | 


‘The decline in the price of 
coltun was Unprecedented. Tt went down in 


Jeaving it worth in some parts of the interior 
of Texas but four and a half cents. Lands 
sunk rapidly in value, and planters and peo- 
ple were discouraged and aluiost ia despair. 
Many were preparing to Jeave the country 
and abanion it altogether. 

At this crisis, Mr. Anprews proposed an! 
expedient to bring back life and prosperity to 
the covntry. He told the people to abolish | 
slavery, and their Jands would rapidly rise 
in values Evnigrants trom all Europe would | 
flock to Texas, Thousands from the North | 
ern United States would migrate to Texas, 
and thousands of the non-slaveholding peo- | 
ple in the Southern States would also come 
in, glad of the opportanity to enjoy a South- 
ero climate and yet be free from slavery.— 
Texas would fill up with great rapidity, and 
the lands would command a high price.— 
The planters owned immense tracts of land, | 
and comparatively hut few slaves. A slight | 
rise in the price of the land would more than 
pay for all the slaves, The reasoning was 
clear and conclusive, and many of the plint- 
ers in the neighborhood of Houston embraced 
the doctrine and declared for abolition. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. ANDRews went to 
Galveston and promulgated the same views, 
but not with the same success. Perhaps the 
slaves owned in that neighborhood bore a 
greater proportion to the land than they did 
in the neighborhood of Houston, He ad- 
dressed the people at a public meeting at the 
custon-house, and the meeting was adjourn- 
ed till the next day. In the meantime there 
was much discussion and great excitement. 
When he repaired to the custom-house the 
next day to renew the discussion he was met 
by about twenty gentlemen, who informed 
him that a boat was waiting at the wharf to 
convey him off the island, and_peremptorily 
directed him to step iuto it. He did so, fol- 
Jowed by five of the company, who conveyed 
him across the channel. ‘They sent to the 
hotel and paid his bill, brought him his bag- 
gage, and, warning him not to appear again 
at Galveston, dismissed him. This threw 
rather a damper upon the question of aboli- 
tion, and though he did return to Galveston 
a few weeks after without molestation, he 
found so many opposed to his views that he 
saw little hepe of carrying the measure 
through without the aid of funds to pay for 
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tinuance. If its object is to bring Christian- , our morning walks; the closed door and the . T'yuer, not having beea at all explained, it) Receip's. Anti-Slavery Convention. 
ity into contempt, we humbly submit that , shrouded knocker tell that death is within, may perhaps be interesting to the general | ' 


A Convention of persons of all parties fa- 
vorable toa Dissolution of the Union, will 
be held at Randolph, Portage county, on the 
16th of October, to consider the propriety of 
nominating candidates for the ballots of Dia- 
unionists at our popular elections. 

As the question to be discussed at this 
meeting is new, and one of great interest to 
the frienda of Freedom, it is confidently hoped 
and expected that every part of the State will 
be fully represented, and that all who attend 
will come prepared, if neceasary, to remain 
two days. 

The public generally, of both sexes, are 
respectfully invited to attend. 


Saml. Hopsar, Fowler’a Mills 1,50-169 STEPHEN TER. 
Sam!. Coon, Northfield, - : 1,00-144 STEPHEN S, FOS 

Edward Hamer, Ouio City, 1,50-134 

R. T. Henry, Twinsbarg, 1.50-152 | PROSPECTUS 

E. S. Terver, Gratien 1,00-113 | tuiat. int anaes a “ 
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D. 1. Hier, Brunswick. 100-102 NORTH STAR. 

tg = Bongs. Richfield, 1.00-107 | ae 

Thos, Rhodes, Sharon, 1,00-155 eNPpIn ft s 

D. H. Morgan, Brieksville, s-oontat | ogra lagoriegagl shod 
T. Barnaby, Yellow Creek, 1.50=160 publish in Cleveland, Ohio, a WEEKLY 
Albert Kittle, Granger, 1,00-124 | ANTI-SLAVERY PAPER, with the above 
Robt. English, Medina, 1,60-113 | title. 

Se Ss 1,50-160/ “The objet of the NORTH STAR will 
G. C. Chatfield, Sharon, 1,50-119 | be to attack Slavery in all its forms and as- 
W. H. Crittenden, Grafton, 1,00-111 | pects—advocate Cuirersal Emancipalion— 
M. L. Ingerso!, do 1,50-164 


R. P. Leaton, Medina, 1.50-163 
Elizabeth Walace, W. Middleton, 1.50—94 
Cornelius Sherman. Brunswick, —1.90-112 
Thos. S. Russell, Weymouth, 1,00-158 
R. H. Coyrell, Shamokin, 75-132 

(> About one half of the above payments 
were sent us several weeks ago by J. W. 
Walker, but accidentally the letter contain- 
ing them was laid esideand forgotten. This 
will explain why several new subscribers, 
who ought before this to have received their 
paper, have been credited as commencing 
with the present number, 


(47> Please take notier, that in the ne- 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 


mete the Moral and Intellectual Improve- 
ment of the COLORED PEOPLE—ané 
hasten the day of FREEDOM to the Three 
Millions of our Enslaved Felluw Cowntrymen. 

The paper will be printed upon a double 
medium sheet, at 2,00 per annum, if paid. 
in advance, or $2,50, if payment be delayed 
over six months, 

The names of subscribers may be sent to 
the following named persons, and should be 
forwarded as soon as practicable: 

Freperice Doverass, Lynn, Mass. 

SamvrL Baoorr, Salem, Ohio. 

M. M. Derany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Bugle, not only ia the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, but also 
the number cf the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figures. 


FALIOUE Le OSTRS COES TENET EES SOOO 


AMERICAN FREE PRODUCE ASSO- 
CIATION, 


The ninth annual meoting of the Assecia- | 





Varextine Nicnorson, llarveysbarghy 
Warren county, Ohio, ‘ 

Jo#z P. Davis, Economy, Wayne co. Ind. 

Cunistian Donapson, Cincinnati, Ohiv. 

J. M. Moki, Piiladelphia, Pa. 

Amarancy Paine, Providence, R. 1. 


O<p Newspapers wishing to exchange 
j with the North Star, will please give a few 
| insertions to the above, and forward a paper 


| containing it to the North Star, Cleveland. 





PROSPECTUS. 


exalt the standard of Publie Morality—pro- , 


ed her, the greatest, wealthiest, and most 
powerful member of the American Confede- 
racy. If her people could only have a breath- 
ing spell from party politics for eight years 
—if, during that time, they would permit the 
resolutions of °93—°99 to take a profound 
nap, and instead of discussing abstractions, 
dig ditches, lay down iron rails, and build 
school houses, we should have a State worthy 
the name, the bright traditions, and the illus- 
trious destiny of the OLD DOMINION.” 


The remedy don't look deep enough.— 
Virginians will not “dig ditches, lay down 
iron rails, and build school honses” 
slavery is present to curse their every effort. 
It is not so much Virginia abstractions or par- 
ty politics that have made the Old Dominion 


what it is, as Virginia branding irons, Vir- | 


ginia slave whips, Virginia drivers and Vir- 
ginia man-stealing. If her people wish to be 
great, let them first become just and honest. 


Trumbull Democracy. 


A Little More History. 


ed up toa patent guillotine under the big elm | 


while | 


and had their heads chopped off, Boston 
would not have forgotten it for a century, and 
even our most unsentimental citizens would 
have been shocked as they saw the dead car- 
cases piled up into a huge island in the mid- 
dle of the Frog Pond. Now, we take it all 
| very calmly. ‘Ten thousand briny rills will 
| flow down the cheeks of the widows and or- 
;phans that are by this horrid butchery de- 
| livered over to despair, but we are a glorious 
jand great country, and the world learns by 
| this that we can fight!—as what nation can- 
/nott 

| Callita victory! We confess it looks to 
| oS more as though the next news we should 
| hear would be that the Mexicans having ree 
| covered breath had come down upon Scott's 


| army weltering in its blood and overwhelmed 





jit. We cannot see why, if the Mexicans 
| were so completely routed, having appeared 
‘in greater force than was expected and made 


such fearful havoc of our men, Scott did not | 


push on into the capital and take advantage 
of their panic. Either they’were not com- 


pletely routed, or Scott was notable to fol- | 


|low. The idea that the British embassy in- 


A Convention of the Simon Pure Democ- | tervened to secure 80 favor ible terms to the 
routed Mexicans is ridiculously absurd.— 


racy of Tremboll oe recently held at War- | Manifestly the sime reason induced General 


ren adopted the following resolutions. ! Scott to yield so easy an armistice, which go- 


Whereas, Our country engaged in the | verned Gen. Taylor at Monterey. But there 
prosecution of a just, righteous and victorious | is this difference, Gen. Taylor had actually 
war against a foreign foe, agitated and crip- eaptured all the strongholds of Monterey, 
pled at home by a treasonable opposition and | while Gen, Scott had not set a foot into Wex- 


Who killed cock-robin ? 


| I, said the sparrow, with my bow and arrow 7 | solved to go to England and see if he could 


* Twas 1 killed cock-robin, 


The uncertainty of history seems to be as 


well entitled to become proverbial as ‘the | with Lord AprrpeeNn and other members of 
uncertainty of law.” For one point clearly | her Majesty's Government. He wished to 
established by history, and beyond dispute, | raise one million pounde sterling which would 
we may generally find two that are left in| be sufficient to emancipate all the slaves in 


doubt and uncertainty. While the affoir of 


the robin seems to bea settled point, testified | ratsed, he desired one-half the amonnt to be 


to, as seen by the jay “while he sat on the 
spray,” it is feared the world may never ar- 
rive at unquestionable answers to the vexed 
questions, who killed Tecumseh, and who 
caused the annexation of Texas? 

Tho latter question has doubtless had a 
good deal of light thrown upon it by the re- 





| cently published letters of the Ex-Presidents | abolish slavery—which would be the means 


‘Tyrer and Houston, but their rays cross 
! each other at so many bright and sharp an- 
gles, that they serve rather to bewilder the 
| sight than to give any clear view of the ob- 
| ject. ‘This is to be regretted, for if the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas, as Mr. Hovsron asserts, 
“unmade and made the great men of Ameri- 
ca,” it is necessirily a question of considera- | 
ble historical mterest. | 

President Tyier's version of the affuir is, | 
that he did it. He is willing to allow to 
General Jackson (as well as * other auxilia- 
ries who deserve to be noticed in connection | 


with the matter,””) a good deal of praise for | np the subject in Parliament. By this means | 


a portion of the slaves, 


tion will be held in Philadelphia, on ‘Third 


In this state of things Mr. Anprews re- 





| not get an influence at work there to ensure 
| the success of his great object. Arrived at 
H England, be immediately had an interview 


| Texas at once. Or, ii that sum could not be 


| invested in Texas in any way that would 
with a little delay produce the same result. 
| If he failed in both of these, his next plan 
was to induce the British Government to use 
its influence with the Government of Mexico 
; to acknowledge the independence of ‘l'exas 
upon the condition that Texas would at once 





lof accomplishing his object without mo- 
| ney. 

Of course the object of Mr, ANpaews— 
| the total abolition of slavery in Texas—was 
| very favorably regarded in England, but it 
was at a time of very great depression and 
trouble in English finances, and there seem- 
ed to be litt'e probability of doing any thing 
very readily in the way of raising funda, Af- 
tera few months’ delay, without any very 
definite progress, Mr. AnDeews resorted to 
another expedient. He had an interview with 
Lord Brovenam, and induced him to bring 


day, the 19th of ‘Tenth month. 

All persons interested in this important 
branch of anti-slavery labor, are earnestly in- 
vited to attend. 

Asnanam L. Pesxocn, Pres. 

Saran Pron, Sec. 


EE 
GREAT CONVENTION! 
“Blessed are the peace makers, for theira 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


Believing that a mere profession of Chris- 
tianity without a practical illustration of the 
divine principle taught by Jesus, in our ac- 
tions, will make us only more obnoxious in 
the sight of God, and go to condemn rather 
than save us; and to promote the cause of 
“peace on Earth and good will to man,” it 
is proposed to hold a Convention at Ran- 
dolph, Portage Co., U., on Thursday and 
Friday, the 14th and 15th of October, coms 
mencing at 10 o'clock, A. M.. for the ad- 
vancement of this exalted principle. 

‘The present ia no time for the opponents | 
of war, murder and physical punishment to | 
be lethargic, whilst the war cry is heard on al- | 
most every breeze, whilst this Government is 
making repeated demands fo: more men for | 
the Mexican butchery, whilst thousand are | 
ready, eagerly and anxiously waiting an op- 


| THE PHONOGRIPHIC COMET, 

| Will be published every month by E. Web- 

| ster,atthe Phonographic Institution, College 
Building, Cincinnati. Tis object will be to 
furnish reading matter in the Phonographic 
dress for those who have beta partial knowls 
edge of the art; and also for more advan 

| Phonographers. Every number will contain 
a few pages in the brief corresponding style, 

| and one or more pages in the reporting style. 

| The reporting style will be so arranged that 
no difficulty will be experienced in 
it. Atthe end of the year every subscriber 

| will have the entire reporter, which will be 

| worth all that the Comet will cost him, 

| Every Phonographer is earnestly solicited 

| to interest himself in our enterprize,and give 

| cur publication as wide a circulation as pos- 

| sible. No fears need be entertained in re- 

| gard to its continuance, the small amount of 

| money it costs us will secure ite menhly 

| publication, 

TENMS. 

For one year, $1,00, 

| * €menths, 60, papeble in sdyance, 

Money may be forwarded through the mail, 
post paid, at the risk of the publisher. 








—_ Anti-Siavery Books a 304 


Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
| Jones, among whieh ave j 





giving “to the action of the Executive his | he hoped to urge forward the influence of the 


factious spirit of dissolution, calls upon eve- 
ty lover of national weal to stand forth and 
fearlessly vindicate those immutable princi- 
les upon which a firm reliance in times past 
y, has given us the ascendant among the 
nations of the earth. ‘Therefore, 

Resolved, That our war with Mexico was 
aggressive on her part, forced on us by her 
robbery, imprisonment and murder of our cit- 
izens, the plander of our commerce, the vio- 
Jation of treaties, and the most solema com- 
pacts, and the invasion of our territory, which 
made an appeal to arms the last resort to ap- 
ee a nation’s honor and interpose the 

»road «gis of a constitutional security to our 
people. 

Resolved, That while we deprecate the ex- 
istence of hostile relations with our sister re- 

ublic, every sentiment of justice and patriot- 
isin alike imperatively demands a most vig- 
orous prosecution of the war to an early and 
honorable peace, 

Resolved, That our Chief Magistrate has 
pursued a judicious, consistent, and patriotic 
course, Which merits our full approbation in 
his conduct of our Mexican difficulties, and 
that we have firm confidence in his wisdom 
and ability to consummate the glory of our 
arms by an honorable peace. 

If those who voted for the above were hon- 
est in the expression of their opinions, they 
moust have nearly equailed in intelligence the 
Democrat, who in 44 declared he would go 
for Polk, Dallas, Texas and Oregon, as he 
considered them four of the smartest men in 
the United States. 


Infidel Papers. 


We have received several copies of the 
Boston Investigator, (which announces itself 
2s an ‘infidel paper,’) with a request to ex- 
change. Our exchange list is already so 
large, that we are led, for ‘s 


‘ico. If he was to enter Mexico, then was 
{his time, when the Mexican Army was in 
| flight, Mexico will not become less panic- 
| stricken nor less fortified by delay. nor will 
| Gen, Scott under the remarkable terms of the 
| armistice become stronger. 
| Will a peace be advantageously negociated 
| on the basis of an armistice? We cannot see 
| how. Will Mexico yield when she knows, 
| or at any rate believes, that Scott has not the 
power to advance? Surely, it will not be 
wonderful to hear that the man who claimed 
his defeat at Buena Vista as a victory, has 
glorified himself at this ‘repulse’ of Gen, 
Scott. 

But suppose our arms completely victori- 
ous, What have we gained to pay for the 
blood? All Mexico could not do it. But 
no part of Mexico can be ours, after all this 
expenditure of blood—till we pay for it. Our 
piety will not allow it. We cannot rob the 
conquered as the Romans did. What we 
shall be able to draw from the government«f 
Mexico into our Treasury, will not pay its 
outgoes, to say nothing of the blood,—Chro- 
notype. 


Yellow Fever at New Orleans. 


As trothfal chroniclers, however painful 
the tack imposed, it is proper that we should 
give as truthful a picture as possible of the 
scourge which, at present, like the besom of 
destruction, is sweeping from amongst us to 
the recesses of their lastcold resting place 
the high and the low, the old residents and 
the stranger, those straggling with indigence 
and those revelling in luxury—the daily la- 
borer and the gentleman of ease—the prudent, 
the abstemious, and the dissipated—the pious 
and the reckless—the pure and the defiled— 
youth and age—the homely and the beauti- 
ful! All, without distinction of class, are 
falling beneath the attack, or feeling the in- 
fluence of the invisible enemy now hovering 
with vampire-like wings in our midst, and 








r ® 7 
sake, to refuse many invitations, of the kind. 
and we must respectfully decline this. Yet 
we like the frankness a teen. Taves- 
tigator avows its principles, and acknowledge 
the abi with ire it defends them.— 
Still we think the publication unnecessary, 
and regard the expenditore which it involves 
as absolotely thrown away. Were we our- 
eelf an infidel, we should counsel its discon- 


Pp ing the air which we inhale, 
Acqnaintances are sinking around us whom 
we have known for years, and who thought 
themselves proof egies the fatality of the 
attack. We shake hands, as it were, to day 
with some one with whom we are intimate— 
the sun sinks and rises again—and he is rol!- 
ing in agony on his sick-bed, and ina few 
hours more carried off to his eternal home.— 





The dark emblem of death meets our eyes in,“ **#tting intelligence” which roused Mr. | 


zealous and cordial support,’ but at the same 
time he declares that he * took the initiative 
without any previons consultation with that 
distinguished man.” And, though he does 

rot inform us how it happened that in ** the 
| early part of the Administration” the propo- 
| Sition of Texas for annexation was so coldly 
| repelled as to induce her agent to withraw it, 
| ** with the declaration that ‘Texas would nev- 
er renew it,”’ yet the lion-power of the Ex- 
| ecutive was roused at last by startling intel 


laa ~ 
| ligence.from London that left him * no room 





| to doudt but that the eyes of foreign Powers | 


| were strained in that direction,” and then he 
| bade his Secretary at once ** to break up and 
| Scatter to the winds the web of their intrigues 
' by a direct proposal forannexation.” He in- 
tended the grand leap showld have been so 
secret and so sudden as to take land specu- 


lators and crowned heads equally by surprise. | 


| And, though the affair was delayed a little 
| by providential circumstances, he at last 
| brought it to a successful issue. 
| President Hovston’s version of the busi- 
; ness is, that he and General Jackson did it 
| —he by playing possum, and Gen. Jackson 
! his popularity and personal influence.— 
inding the offers of ‘l'exas to come into the 
| Union were treated with coldness and neg- 
lect, President Houston says common sense 
| suggested to him “the only feasible plan to 
attain the desired object; and that was, to 
excite jealousy and alarm on the part of the 
politicians and people of the United States in 
relation to the.future commercial and _politi- 
cal connection of Texas with European na- 
tions.” In the course of events, circum- 
stances occurred in England, which have not 
heen at all explained either by him or Presi- 


and enabled him to excite the desired alarm. 


dent ‘I'yLen, that materially aided his plan, | 


| British Government to induce Mexico to ae- 
| knowledge the independence of ‘'exas upon 
| the dondhied of the abolition of slavery,.— 
| He believed also that a discussion in Parlia- 
ment would operate in another direction to 
| the same effect: he believed it would pro- 
duce an excitement in the slaveholding Ntates 
| of this Union, and they would immediately 
make an atlempl for the annexation of Texas. 
Ife had no idea that the attempt would be 
successful, nor did he desire it; but he belie- 
ved the attempt itself would be another strong 
influence upon Mexico to acknowledge the 
| independence of Texas. 
Accordingly Lord Brovenam, in Parlia- 
| ment, incidentally put the inquiry to Minis- 
| tera, “*Whatis her Majesty’s Government 
doing to promote the abolition of slavery in 
\'Texas?” His Lordship also took occasion 
to follow the question with sundry remarks, 
showing the great importance of the subject 
and the bearing it would naturally have up- 
on slavery in the United States and through- 
out the world. 

Lord Averpres replied, in substance, that 
the Government was — impressed with 
the importance of the subject, and that all 
proper measures which it was competent for 
Government to take would be adopted to pro- 
inote so desirable an object. 

The next packet of course brought to the 
United States the “ stariling and authentic 
intelligence’? which roused President Tyter 
to such unwonted energy, and which be turn- 
ed into a lever to pry ‘lexas into the Union. 








| to put a false issue before the country, I will 
| not undertake to decide. 


And, while these causes were in full opera- 


tion, to cap the climax, he directed his Min- 
ister ‘to make known to the Government of 
the United States that the proposition for an- 
nexalion was no longer open to discussiun.””— 
The trout or the pickerel will never jamp so 
quick or bite so sharp as when they see tlie 
bait rapidly receding from them; and the 
skilful angling on the part of the President of 
Texas, ing to his own showing, has 
been made sufficiently manifest by the vigor- 
ous jump with whiew the Executive of the 
United States seized the bait. 





But the circumstances in England and the 


bore so important a partin these transictions. 
1 


Whether he was himself deceived or chose 


The main subject does not require me to 
proceed further, bat the reader may like to 
know what became of Mr. Axprews, who 


may therefore remark, that, being an advo- 
cate of the abolition of slavery on general 
principles, thongh he had arged it in Texas 
simply as a matter of political economy, and 
finding Texas coming into the Union os a 
slave State, he abandoned the idea of roturn- 
ing to it a8 a place of residence. Te has re- 
sided since mostly in Boston and New York, 
devoting himself to the study of the philose- 
phy of langoage and the spread of the writing 
and printing reform, styled phonography and 
phonotopy. 














New Yorx, September 9, 1347. 


portunity to commit deeds of darkness and | The Forlorn Hope. if a0 
foul daring. that they may glut themselves | Anti-Slavery Alphabet. miles 
on the blood of their innocent and inoffensive | Madison Papers. 

neighbors; whilst the most diabolical crimes | Phillips’ Review of Spooner. 

may be committed under the sanction and | Narrative of Douglass. ‘ 


with the entire approbation of thie Govern- 
ment, if they are siactified with the impo- 
sing title of War. Whilstall these and more, 
are being tinually itted, it illy be- 
comes the friends of peace to be slumbering 
on. Shail it be said that we are less active 
in the work of reform, than they in evil do- 
ing, if not, then each of as must feel that we 
have a work to do, and be attending to it. 

Let us come at this call in nombers, and 
with a spirit that will make the wicked trem- 
ble; that they may know that we are deter- 
mined, and having (ruth on our side we must 
and will succeed, con.e what may. 

Our friends S. S. Foster, J. W. Walker, 
and several others will be present and add 
thelr influence and power to the meeting, and 
assist in the deliberations. 


Elizabeth Stedman, Rardolph, 
Truman Cases do 
i'm. Steadman, do 
Amos Dresser, Oberiin, 
Samuel Powers, New Lisbon, 
K. G. Thomas, Marlborougts, 
Rebecca 8S. Thomas, do 
Lot Holmes, Columbiana, 
Samuel Brooke, Salem, 
Lewis Morgan, Mar\boro, 
Lyman Peck, New Lyme, 
Joseph A. Dugdale, Green Plain, 
George Garreisun, New Lisbon, 
Won. B. Trish, do. 
M. BR. Robinson, Marlboro, 
Oliver Griffith. New Lisbon, 
Eliza Holmes, Columbiana, 
vther Richmond, Deer Creek, 
J. F. Smalley, Randolph, 
Cordelia G. Smalley, do. 
L. G. Hubbard, do. 
Louisa P. Ladd, Randolph. 
Sophronia C. Smalley, do. 
H. D. Smalley, do. 
(7 In accordance with an arrangement 
made by the Exceutive Committee of the 
Western Peace Society, the morning meeting 
of the second day will be occupied as the 
Anniversary of said Society, at which im- 
portant business will be transacted. 
K. G. THOMAS, 





1 Narrative of Drown, 
| Archy Moore. 
The Liberty Cap. 
| Brotherhood of Thieves. 

Sliveholder’s Religion. 
Disunionist, &e. 

ALSO, ‘ 

Burleigh*s Doath Penalty. 
Christian Non-Resistance. 


N. B. Most of the above works can he 
procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinbutg. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WhoLrsaLe & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. wot 

No. 18 main st. Cancinsati. 
July 17, 46° 








DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drags and Medicines, Paints, 


.| and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, 


good as the best, constantly forsale at 
TRESCOTTS 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 


JUST RECEIVED | 
A Large and Complete Assortment of 











Cor. Seeretary« 


PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, — 
And also a full setof FOWLER'S WORKS 
by Galbreath & Holmes, end for sale at she 
SALEM BOOKSTORE. ne vb 


March 22, 1847. 
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POETRY. 





For the Bugle. 
Thinking and Working. 


Let those who will, say labor is not food 
For thought; to me it seemeth otherwise. 
One may be mawed within the studio 
And, seated at the desk with grasped pen 
































| MISCELLANEOUS. 
"Frum the Columbian Magezine. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 





BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


| — 


Two young storekeepers, whose capital in 


| trade was rather small, and who daily saw 


And the white sheet outspread, hope to receive | excellent opportunities for making money 
The thought-tracks, freely, from the finger | P@S$ unimproved for want of the means to 


ends: 


But no! the thoughts are gone, nor wil! they | Gra 


come 

Back at our bidding; if a glimpse appear, 

*Tis gone with lightning speed. With ner- 
vous hand 


The pate is seratched—the forehead rubbed, 


in hope 
To rouse, as if from sleep, a bright idea. 
"Tis vain; and there the stainless paper lies, 
As if in mockery of the racking brain. 


But while the willing hand plies at some 

task 

Of useful industry, when hand and heart 

Unite for a good purpose, and together 

Pursue their steady course, ‘tis then that 
thoughts 

Come forth—come willingly up, as from the 
head 

Of the clear fountain, filling up the mind— 

Aye, the whole being—with an energy— 

A thankfalness which, of itself, is happiness : 

Then seize the pen, and freely thoughts will 
flow 

From off its point, with elegance and ease ; 

Then heart may speak to heart. Is it not 
sot 


Labor is noble. Mind cannot without 
Its aid—nor can the body—be perfected. 
Let labor then, and thought, go hand in hand, 
And thas, pull down the aristocracy 
Of idleness and wealth, which curses the 

earth 

In every clime, wherever it has found 
A foothold, upon which to 7 » 


For the Bugle. 
To Frederick Douglass. 


Man of the dark, yet noble brow, 

Though tyrants proud have placed a ban 
Upon thy race—I feel that thou 

Art both a brother and a man! 


Yes, brother, man, to me "tis nought 
That nature made thy brow less fair 
Than mine; since eloquence and thought 
Have left their noble impress there. 


Hath not the Great Creator said, 
In that blest book above all others, 
That of one blood all men are made— 
That all mankind should live as brothers ? 


Then fear thou not the frown of pride, 
But labor! labor with thy might, 

With Truth and Justice on thy side, 
Press onward in the moral fight, 


‘Till the slaves’ fetters all are riven, 
*Till all mankind shall freedom share, 
And Ethiopia unto Heaven 
Shall stretch her hands with praise and 
prayer. Cc. L. M. 
Brecksville, 1847. 


Home and Friends. 


Oh, there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as Heaven desi it; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 

few there are that find it! 

We too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us; 

For life hath here no charms so dear, 
As Home and Friends around us. 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise thom; 
While flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we'd but stoop to raise them! 
For things afar still sweeter are, 
When youth's spell hath bound us, 
800n we're that earth hath nought 
Like Home and Friends around us. 


The F is that speed in time of need, 


When Home’s last reed is shaken, 
To show us still, let come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken ; 
Thanet were night—if but the light 
‘rom Friendship’s altar crown'd us, 
*Twould prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our Home and Friends around us. 





Sear Ee «hie pre tad 
ta! w 
coon Gua, Toa Oa then | into the 


| embrace them, sat conversing about their fu- 

| ture prospects. heir names were Felix 

nger and Ellis Day. 

be 1 could only raise five or six thousand 
dollars somewhere,” remarked the former, “I 

! could double it in two yeurs.” 

“So could I, easily,” retarned Day. “But 
that amount of money is not to be picked up 
readily. One thing, | am making a good |i- 
ving and slowly improving my condition, and 
I ——* ought to be contented. In the 
end if all goes on as it has begun, | shall ac- 
cumulate, I hope, enough to live upon.” 

“It’s too slow work for me. I feel like a 
man trying to run with clogs upon his feet. | 
The fact is, 1 must have more capital from 
somewhere. I'l! tell you what I've more 
than half made up my mind to do.” 

** What!” 

“Buy a ticket in the lottery and try my 
luck. Prizes are drawn every day and why 
may not I meet with some good fortune ?” 

Day shook his head. 

* What's your objection?” asked Gran- 


er. 
' “I don’t believe any good ever came of 
meddling with lotteries.” 

“Why?” 

“In the first place the chances are all 
against drawing a prize. Not more than one 
in a hundred is successful, and yet the nine- 
ty-nine who draw blanks are just as full of 
hope for the prize as he who draws it; and 
are just as much diverted from right business 
thoughts during the time that elapses between 
the porchase of the ticket and the drawing of 
the lottery. The loss of the drawer of the 
blank is not alone the loss of his money.— 
He loses in his business, often seriously, 
from the diversion of thought that must ac- 
company the suspense he is doomed fora 
time to feel. Instead of applying himself | 
dilligently to the doing of what his hands 
find to do in his daily employments, he is 
thinking about the use he will make of his 
money if he should be so fortunate as to draw 
a prize. And inthe second place if he should 
succeed in getting a lucky number, he will 
be almost certain to lose all he has gained, 
and more beside, in trying for another and a 





| “No not to borrow it. But I would be 
| afraid to draw it.” 
| Dividing a hair between north and north- 
| west sides. A distinction without a differ- 
' ence.” 
| “Tome itis not. I can see a very great 
| difference.” 
On the next day, late in the afternoon, Fe- 
lix Granger came hurriedly into the store of 
Ellis Day. His manner was flurried ; he had 
a look of wild elation. 
| Dida»’t I tell you so?” he exclaimed ina 
i thick voice. “Didn't I say that I would 
| draw a prize?” 
| You did,” returned Day, camly. 

“And I said true. I’ve got the twenty-five 
thousand dollar prize as certain as death.” 

“Indeed !” - 

“True as preaehin’.”” 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars ?”” 

“Aye! Twenty-five thousand dollars !— 
Think of that, friend Day !” 

And he caught the hand of his friend and 
almost crushed it in a vice-like grip. 

“Ain't La lucky dog? I always said I was 
born under a fortunate star, though I confess 
that I had to wait long before the right as- 
pect came. But all in good time! I’ve no 
complaint to make. ‘Twenty-five thousand 
dollars! Just think of that! Won't I do 
business now with a rush? Won't I show 
some of the sleepy ones in the trade a speci- 
men of tall walking? Won’t 1?” 

And for yery want of breath the gxcited 
young man paused. 

“What do you think of lotteries nowt” 
he asked, after he had recovered himself a 
litle. “ Ain’t you tempted to try your 
luck 1” 

“I think of them as I always did; I be- 
lieve I shal] not try my luck. I might be so 
unfortunate as to draw a prize.” 

“Are you crazy, Ellis Day ?” 

“Perhaps I am. But, seriously, I would 
rather go on as I am going than draw a prize 
of twenty thousand dollars. For slow and 
sure will bring all out right in the end; but 
with twenty thousand dollars thrown sud- 
denly into my lap, 1 might, and no doubt 
would, be tsaljned to dash ahead at a rate so 
rapid as to be thrown headlong from my 
course, and be worse off than I was when I 
began the world with hope, energy, indus- 
try, and five hundred dollars in my pocket.” 

“And this you predict for me?” 

“Ne. I predict nothing for you. I hope 
you will be wise and prudent in the use of 
the large sum of money that has come into 
your hands.” 

“Never fear for me. I know what I am 
about. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars is not 
a sum large enough to turn my brain.” 

It is worthy of remark that Granger said 





higher prize.” 

“Trust me for that,” returned Granger.— 
“Let me once get my fingers upon five, ten, 
or twenty thousand dollars, and you won't 
find me meddling with lottery tickets.” 

“T wouldn't trust any man,” said Day. 
“Not even yourself?’ 

“No, not even myself.” 

“Wouldn't you buy a ticket if you knew | 
you would draw a prize 1” 

“As that is supposing what cannot be, I 
will answer neither in the affirmative nor 


thing more about lending his friend a few 
thousand dollars, as he had proposed in anti- 
cipation of a smaller prize than the one he 
had drawn. Not that he had forgotten his 
promise, voluntarily made, but ways in 
which he could use the whole amount of his 
now greatly increased capital immediately 
presented themselves, and instead of feeling 
that he had anything to spare, he felt that his 
operations would still be restricted within 
limits that it would be desirable to pass. 

When the twenty-five thousand dollars 
were paid to Granger, which was not until 





negative. But my own impression is, that 
money obtained by means of lotteries never | 
does any good.” 

“Why not?” 

‘For this reason: Money is a standard of 
value, and passes in soviety as a representa- | 
tive of some kind of property; which isa 
thing in itself useful to inankind—as houses, | 
lands, produce, manufactures, etc. When 
we receive money in business, it represents 
a benefit we have conferred upon another.— 
But when money comes through a lottery, it 
does not correspond to any benefit conferred, 
but is actually the correspondent of injury | 
done to others ; for hundreds have Jost that | 
one might gain. Ifa man in business aceu- | 
lates ten th d dollars, that sum has 
been received from perhaps more thana thou- 
sand different sources in return for wants 
supplied ; but, if a man draws ten thousand 
dollars in a lottery, he has received from a 
large number of persons their one, or two, or 
ten dollars without making them any return. 
Nothing has been produced ; no want sup- 
plied. Society has been in no way benefit- 
ted, but actually injured. ‘The whole procee- 
ye from beginning to end, has been disor- 

y 





derly and detrimental. And I cannot but be- 
lieve that the money so obtained will prove 
more a curse to any one than a blessing, and 
this because I hold that all evils in society 
react with pain against those who practice 
them.” 

“Give me ten thousand dollars and I will 
run all such risks,” said Granger. ‘*Some- 
pete will get the prize, and | might just as 
well have it asany one. Come! Join me 
ina ticket. I have been looking over a first 
rate scheme, which is to be drawn day after 
to-morrow.” 

~ Day shook his head and said “No,” 


firm Xi 

“Well, if you won't, I will try my luck 
alone. tickets are only five dollars.” 

That ye bought a ticket. A do- 
zen times before the drawing of the lottery 
did he call in to see his friend Day, and as 
often did he mention what was uppermost in 
his mind—the prize he apes to draw. 

“If 1 get ten thousand I will lend you two 
or three thousand to give you a start,” he 
said on the day before the drawing was to 
take 5 was in apparent 
jest, but he really felt in earnest. 

Day could not help siniling. 

“You may laugh,” returned the other, “but 
when you see me with ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars in band you will not think me quite 
the fool you now do.” 
~ “If you should be so lucky, I prophecy 
that your ten or twenty thousand dollars wiil 
do you no good in the end. That in ten or 
wae years you =, be no better, but worse 

in consequence our prize. 

“DIL risk it.” raven 

“No doubt you are perfectly willing to do 
60 


“And so would you be.” 

. “I shall keep out of temptation at least by 
not buying a ticket,” replied Day. “If I 
could get more capital in my business in a 
perfectly legitimate way, I should be glad to 
do so, for then I could make larger and more 
profitable operations. But as I see no appro- 
ved mode of obtaining this capital, I must be 
content to plod on as I am now going. It 
will all come out right in the end, I doubt 
not. 


“PH fernish you with more capital in a 
few days,” said G laughingly. 

“Very well. I'll give you goed security 
interest,” was the laugh- 


and pay you a fair 
reply. 
**But wont you be afraid of money drawn 








in @ lottery ?”’ 


some weeks after the drawing of the lottery, 
he immediately laid out one hundred dollars 
in tickets in ancther flattering scheme, in- 
tending if he drew anything to keep his pro- 
mise to Day, which he now regretted having 
been weak enough to make. He drew 
about fifty dollars—reinvested that in the 
same way—drew blanks and gave up lotte- 
ries. In this he was wiser than some men. 
Of course Day did not get the promised as- 
sistance in his business. 

‘I'wenty-five thousand dollars in cash at 
once enlarged the credit of Granger from 
seventy-five thousand to a hundred thousand 
dollars. All his business operations became 
greatly extended, and he grew into a man of 
importance, both in his own eyes and the 
eyes of others, quite rapidly. 

Whenever we begin to think highly of 
ourselves from any cause, but especially 
when this increased self-estimation springs 
from the mere increased amount of world- 
ly goods that may happen to be possess- 
ed, we are almost sure to fall into error.— 
The first error committed by Granger was a 
most grievous one. When he drew the great 
prize he was under engagement of marriage 
with the daughter of a widow lady named 
Riker whose income was smal] and who was 
unknown in fashionable society. ‘The moth- 
er and daughter lived humbly, and all their 
time was usefully employed. Emma Riker 
had received a good oleteted, and was in 
every way the equal in mental culture of the 
young man who had sought her hand. 

Granger mentioned to Emma the fact that 
he had purchased a ticket, and talked of 


prize. When the prize came he hurried off 
to see her and tell of nie gree fortune, the 
news of which she received with calmness, 
yet evident pleasure. 

For a month the young man continued his 
visits as of old, and felt and acted toward 
Emma as his affianced bride. After that, 
the idea of obtaining a rich wife entered his 
mind. It was just as easy now, it occurred 
to him, to a wife with twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars as one without a cent. But 
then he was under an engagement of mar- 
riage. This thought produced an 
ant sensation. The idea of a rich wife was 
a seed in the young man’s mind, and toward 
it pride, selfishness, and a love of money 
flowed as principles of life, first vitalizing the 
seed and then causing it to grow, sendin; 
down its roots in his heart, putting forth 
leaves and blossoms that ultimately produced 
noxious fruit. 


The possession of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, the enlargement of his business, and 
the reputation of Doing a young man of great 
enterprise, enabled Granger to form new ac- 
quaintances, and procured him invitations to 
tashionable parties in a circle where he had 
never before moved. He mingled with young 
ladies of high pretensions, and attractions of 
a more imposing kind than such as were pos- 
sessed by Emma Riker. Contrasts unfavor- 
able to the latter were constantly taking place 
in his mind. The final result was a breach 
of the engagement. This was the first and 
the worst error committed by the young 
man. 

The effect produced upon the mind of Em- 
ma was sericus. But she concealed as much 
as possible from the observation of every 
one what she felt, and, in the reflection that 
her lover had proved himeelf unw of the 
=n ~ pe op bpere> she borne 

m, sought to st infal throbbing of 
her heart, and banish iin her mind the im- 
age that had so long filled it with light and 








happiness, But she had a hard task to per- 


smore he liked her; and it was not long be- 


what he ees ae Ss b 





form, and suffered mach before it was fully 
accomplished. 

A year from this time Granger led to the 
altar the daughter of a rich merchant, named 
Collins, who had enough pride, extravagance, 
and love of show to ruin any ian willing to 
be influenced by her. Her father gave her a 
brilliant wedding party, and a house furnish- 
ed in the most costly manner. The young 
couple started in life with some ec/at. 

o very long time elapsed after the mar- 
riage, before Granger discovered that his wife 
had few if any domestic qualities; was self- 
willed, passionate, full of pride, and alarm- 
ingly extravagant. Such a thing as consult- 
ing his tastes, pleasures, or preferences, nev- 
er appeared to cross her mind. In spite of 
the effort he made not to do so, he could not 
help contrasting these qualities of his wife 
with the very opposite ones that were pos- 
sessed in such gentle and unobtrusive yet 
sweet perfection by Emma Riker. 

Not more wisely did the young man act 
in business. Heat once extended al! his op- 
erations and entered into new ones, émploy- 
ing every dollar of his capitalyand using his | 
credit to very nearly its utmost limit. Un-| 
der this system he found himself, by the end | 
of a year or two, with a weight upon his” 
shoulders that was difficult to be borne. Not- 
withstanding this, he boasted of having made | 
ten thousand dollars, during the first year, | 





and twenty thousand in the second year that 
fullowed his improved fortunes ; and in open- | 
ing the business of his third year, he sought | 
to extend still farther all his en 
Through the influence of his father-in-law 

Granger got into the direction of a bank that 
was managed by a clique of money jobbers, | 
through which he found no difficulty in pas- 
sing his father-in-law’s note to almost any | 
amount; and Mr. Collins used the paper of 

his son-in-law quite as freely. ‘Thus their, 
interests and fortunes became inextricably 

blended. 

With such facilities, and the credit of ha- 
ving made a great deal of money and being 
one of the most enterprising merchants in 
the city, Granger was able to do a very hea- | 
vy business; but, from the start, he had | 
over-traded, and was always driven by in- | 
stead of driving and rightly guiding and man- | 
aging his business. 

In the meantime E}lis Day was going on 
as of old, quietly, carefully and safely. His 
operations were never very large; but they 
always yielded a fair profit, and gradually 
extended every year. He had never been 
able to get an advance of capital from any 
one; but this, he was inclined to think was 
all for the best. More capital might have temp- 
ted him into water that was beyond his depth. 

Some time after Granger’s marriage, Day, 
who had met Emma Riker a year or two pre- 
vious, was again thrown into her company, 
and came into nearer association with her 
than before. The oftener he met her, the 


fore an intimacy sprang up between them 
that ended in marriage. ‘They went to house- 
keeping in a neat and respectable but not ve- | 
ry costly style. Emma made a prudent, lo- 
ving wife, and grew daily more dear to her 
husband. Their home was to each the pleas- 
antest place on earth. Different, indeed, was 
the home of Felix Granger. All day he was 
in the rush, hurry, excitement and anxiety of 
business; and he came home at night fa- 
tigued, and with a weight upon his breast.— 
But there was no sweet simile there to fall 
upon him, like a sunbeam; no loving words 
to make him forget the cares of the day. It 
not unfrequently happened that his wife was 
out, and remained ont the whole evening ; 
or she was in an ill-humor about something 
and hardly answered him civilly if he spoke 
to her; or she buried herself from tea time 
until the hour for going to bed in the pages 
ofa rew novel. ‘To her husband she was, 
at no time, a pleasant companion. 

The fact was, Mrs. Granger had no true af- 
fection for her husband, and did not put her- 
self out to assume a virtue she did not pos- 
sess. Indifference, coldness and sullenness 
were not always the only ills which the hus- 
band had to bear. He was often made to feel 
the worse irritation of direct ill temper that 
fretted him at times beyond endurance and 
led to open bickerings ; usually brief, but vi- 
olent while they lasted. ‘Thus the days of 
their wedded life passed on; and they were 
often bitter days to both of them. 

Five years from the period at which the 
marriage of Ellis Day took place, he remo- 
ved with his little family intoa beautiful but 
not very costly dwelling, which he had just 
purchased. His business had increased stea- 
ook and safely, for he had applied his mind 
dilligently, from the first, to the attainment 
of a thorongh knowledge of every thing that 
related in any way to the particular branch 
of trade in which he was engaged. It was 
rarely that he made a mistake in purchasing, 
or bad debts in selling. As his experience 
more matured, and his means enlar- 
ged, he was able to increase his business op- 
erations safely, and to reap all the advanta- 

of such au increase. The capital which 
e had been so desirous of obtaiuiag, years 
before, would have been an injury to him, 
rather than a benefit. This he now clearly 
saw ; for it would have led him into an en- 
largement of his business. while his experi- 
ence was yet but small, and might have in- 
volved him in difficulties from which extrica- 
tion would have been almost impossible. 

On the very day when he took possession 
of his new house, for which he had a clear 
deed, every dollar of the purchase money 
having been paid without disturbing his bu- 
siness by a withdrawal of capital, both Mr. 
Collins and his son-in-law stopped payment, 
the former with obligations out for three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the latter for one 
hundred and fifty thousand. They had ex- 
tended their business operations, and stretch- 
ed their credit, until the foundation upon 
which they stood became too weak to sup- 
port them. The father-in-law was older, 
shrewder, and less scrupulous than Granger. 
He took care to save something from the 
wreck ; but the latter came out penniless, and 
with a heavy debt hanging over him. ‘The 
beautiful house and rich furniture that had 
been a part of his wife’s marriage portion 
was seized and sold to the highest bidder, 
and he turned upon the world, with a family 
of three children, with scarcely a dollar in 
his pocket. 

Instead of sympathy from his wife in the 
sad disaster that had befallen him, he met 
with reproaches for not having made over to 
her and her children the house and furniture 
she had brought him, and thus reserved a 
home for his family. To these cruel re- 
proaches, the disappointed, broken-spirited 
man hed nothing to reply. He felt crushed 
to the earth, and without the strength to lift 
himself up again. He had fallen from so 
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Thrown out of business, turned out of home, 
and with nothing to live upon, he was forced, 
reluetantly, to accept the constrained offer of 
his father-in-law to go to his house with his 
family until he could get something to do.— 
Naturally independent in his feeli this 
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Not for office, but to solicit a continuation 
of favors heretofore bestowed from his old 
t ,and as many new ones as will fa- 





gs, 
was a painful trial, especially as there was 
no real cordiality in the invitation, and the 
addition of his family to that of Mr. Collins’ 
was evidently felt as a burden. 

Some weeks after this arrangement had 
been entered upon, and ata time when it was 
chafing him sorely, Granger called in to see 
his old friend Day, to solicit from him a va- 
cant clerkship in his store, After their meet- 
ing, Day expressed the sincere regret he felt 
at the disastrous result of his business.— 
With much bitterness the other replied: 

“Yes, disastrous enough; but 1 do not 
wonder at it, now that I ama sane man again. 
Ellis Day! Since the hour drew that cursed 
prize in the lottery I have been beside my- 
self. I have not acted, in a single instance, 
with the wisdom and pradence of a man 
whose mind was well balanced. I believe 
you now ; but I did not believe you when 
ye told me that money obtained in the way 

obtained twenty-five thousand dollars never 
does any good. You saw how it would be 
—you, like a wise man, could foresee the 
evil, but I, like a fool, passid on and have 
been punished; and grievous and hard to be 
borne is that punishment. It is felt by me 
in the most intimate as well as in the most 
remote relations of my life. Ah, my friend! 
Your patience, prudence and willingness to 
wait for the gently flowing tide that bears us 
on to fortune have met the just reward.— 
Like you had L been thus prudent and thus 
willing to wait, [ might now have been safe- 
ly advancing towards wealth instead of be- 
ing penniless, and with spirits broken, ener- 
gy gone, and the very light of life extin- 
guished !”” 

Granger was deeply moved. 

The situation he asked was promptly giv- 
entohim. But the salary was only eight 
hundred dollars a year. ‘This small suin was 
in no way adequate to the wants of Mrs. 
Granger. She could spend it herself, twice 
over, in the year, and because she could not 
get as muchas she wanted from her husband, 
she complained and fretted almost constant- 
ly. 
"Gangee remained with Day only a few 
months, when his domestic irritations be- 
came so great that, ina fit of passion and 
despair, he left the city, and though some 
years have passed, he has never since been 
heard of by his family. 

So much for the prize in the lottery! We 
agree perfectly with Ellis Day, that no good 
comes from money obtained by this or any 
other species of gambling, and for the reason 
already alleged, that it does not correspond 
to any use in the community; but has actu- 
ally been obtained from those who have re- 
ceived no equivalent therefor. Other reasons 
could also he given, but they must readily 
suggest themselves to the mind of almost 
every reader. 

The Arabian Horse. 

A most moving incident, in illustration of 
the extraordinary strength as well as attach- 
ment of the Arab horses, is given by Lamar- 
tine in his beautiful Travels in the Kast: 

* An Arab chief, with his tribe, had attack- 
ed, in the night, a caravan of Dama’s, and 
peptaret it; when loaded with their spoil, 
iowever, the robbers were overtaken on their 
return by some horseman of the Pacha of 
Acre, who killed several, and bound the re- 
mainder with cords. In this state of bond- 
age they brought one of the prisoners, named 
Abou el Marck, to Acre, and laid him, bound 
hand and foot, wounded as he was, at the en- 
trance to their tent. As they slept during 
the night, the Arab, kept awake by the pain 
of his wounds, heard his horse’s neigh at a 
distance, and being desirous to stroke, for the 
last time, the companion of his life, he drag- 
ged himself, bound as he was, to the horse, 
which was picketed at a little distance.— 
* Poor friend,’ said he, ‘what will you do 
among the Turks? You will beshut up un- 
der the roof of a khan, with the horses of a 

acha or an aga; no longer will the woman 
and children of the tent bring you barley, 
eamel’s milk, or povera, in the hollow of 
their hand ; no longer will you gallop free as 
the wind of Egypt in the desert; no longer 
will you cleave with your bosom the water 
of the Jordan, which cools your sides, as pure 
as the foam of your lips. If Iam to be a 
slave at least may you go free. Go-—~return 
to our tent which you know so well; tell my 
wife that Abou el Marck will return no more: 
bot put your head still into the folds of the 
tent, lick the hands of my beloved children.’ 
With these words, as his hands were tied, 
he untied with his teeth the fetters which 
held the courser bound, and set him at liber- 
ty; but the noble animal, on recovering its 
freedom, instead of bounding away to the de- 
sert, bent its head over its master, and, see- 
ing him in fetters on the ground, took his 
clothes gently in his teeth, lifted him up and 
set off at full speed towards home. Without 
ever resting, he made straight for the distant 
but well-known tent in the mountains of 
Arabia. He arrived in safety, and laid his 
master down at the feet of his wife and chil- 
dren, and immediately dropped down dead 
with fatigue. ‘The whole tribe mourned 
him; the poets celebrated his fidelity, and 
his name is still constantly in the mouths of 
the Arabs of Jericho.”—Lamartine, Voyage 
dans L’ Orient, vi. 236, Edin. 1736, 

This beautiful anecdote paints the manners 
and the horses of Arabia better than a thou- 
sand vol Itis u ary to say, af- 
ter it, that the Arabs are, and ever will he, 
the first horsemen, and have the finest race 
of horses in the world. 





Tvurnine Scriprure to Goop Account.— 
It is said that Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, 
is strongly opposed to Temperance, and his 
sideboard and tables are loaded with gin, 
brandy, wine, &c. A short time since, Rev, 
Mr. Pérkins, of the order of the “ Sons,” di- 
ned with the Bishop, who, pouring out a 
glass of wine, desired the reverend gentle- 
man to drink with him, whereupon he repli- 
ed— 

“Can't do it, Bishop, ‘Wine is a mock- 
er.” ” 

“ Take a glass of brandy, then.” 
“Can't do it, Bishop, ‘ strong drink is ra- 
ing.’ ” 


By this time the Bishop, becoming some- 
remarked to 


what restive and excited, Mr. 
Perkins, 

“ You'll pass the decanter to the gentleman 
next to you. 

“No, B , Lean’t do that: “wo unjo 
him that pu the bottle to his neighbor.’ ” 


What was the peculiar mental condition or 





high a position that he was nearly disabled 





by the concussion. 


moral state of the Bishop, at this stage of the 
proceedings, our informant did not state. 





vor him with a trial. As a farther induce- 
ment I have this spring obtained several new 
figures for my double coverlet loom, some of 
which will be put in operation in a few days 
trom this date. Spin the woolen yarn 14 
cuts to the pound, and bring 32 cuts after it 
is double and twisted, and 31 ents cotton No. 
6, two double; color of the woolen, 24 cuts 
blue and 8 cuts red. Iam about putting in 
operation a loom to weave the same figures 
on the half double coverlets as is on the dou- 
ble ones, which will bring every object and 
flower to a complete point. Spin the wool- 
en yarn for those 10 cuts to the pound, 18 
cuts when doubled and twisted, and 1} pornd 
No. 5 single white cotton will fill one; 18 
cuts No. 5 cotton double and twisted, 9 
cuts single cotton No. 5, color the 9 cuts 
No. 5 blue will warp one. I put in opera- 
tion two new figures on my other half dou- 
ble coverlet loom. 

Figured table Linen, Ingraine and other 
Carp2ts wove as formerly at the old stand on 
Green street, Salem, Columbiana co., O- 

JAMES McLERAN. 

May 23, 1847. 





FONOGRAFI AND FONOTIPE. 


Wa. C. Avexanper would respectfully 
announce to the citizens of Northern Ohio 
and Westein Pennsylvania, that he intends 
spending some time in teaching the above 
sciences, and those wishing to obtain a cor- 
Fect and practical knowl of them cam 
obtain his services on the following terms:- 

He will visit any town and give a course’ 
of twelve lessons toa class of any number 
for $30 dollars and his board during the time 
of teaching. Or a course of five lessons’ 
(which will give a knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles of the science and enable those 
attending to complete the course without any 
further assistance from a teacher) will be 
given for $15. 

Teachers of academies and other institu- 
tions of learning will find it to their advan- 
tage to have it introduced into their schools 
as early as possible. 

(<> All communications addressed to him 
at Columbiana, Col., county, Ohio, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

Columbiana, Sept., 4, 1847. 6m 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 

Has recently received considerable additions 
to its Stock of Books and Stationary from 
New York and Philadelphia, and now offers 
to its * friends, and the public generally,” as 
cheap and well-selected alot as ean be found 
any where in the wege to say the least.— 
The subscribers have taken especial pains to 
ascertain where the best Publications of the 
day were to be had, as well as the standard 

LITERARY §& SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
and now have the pleasure of saying that they 
have secured an excellent variety of the best 
and most popular. Also, a full assortment ot 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS, 

lately from Cincinnati. 

All orders for Books, singly or by the lot, 
cheerfully and promptly attended to. 

GALBREATH & HOLMES, 
Salem, June 4, 1847. 





0<--THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their friends and the 
public generally that they have commenced 
the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
them will receive prompt atteation. Upon 
the reseption of such, they will give liberal 
acceptances if desired—charges reasonable. 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
west Front street, Cincinnati. 
HIRAM S. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1847. 








Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
10: 
OHIO. 

New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 

E. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mablon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm. 
J. Bright. ° 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
East Fairfield; John Marsh. 
Selma ; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Worveyuber ; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls ; S. Dickenson. 
Petersburg; Ruth Tomlinson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Elyria; L. J. Burrell. 
Oberlin; Lucy Stone. 
Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
Hillsboro; Wm. Lyle Keys. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Hinkley; C. D. Brown. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester “~ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Bath; G. McCloud. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 
more. 








INDIANA. 
Marion; John T. Morris. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Liberty ; Edwin Gardner. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pocket. 
Knightsown; Dr. H. L. Terrill. 
Richmond ; Joseph Addleman. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 
Pittsburgh, H Vashon. 








